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OUR FIRST GREAT NOVELIST. 


Henry Frie.pine, for he it is upon 
whom we place the distinction of being 
England’s first great novelist, has for a 
century past been the constant subject 
of criticism. His surpassing merits 
have compelled even his most pro- 
nounced foes to assign him a lofty 
place in the art which he adorned. 
Attempts to depreciate his genius, be- 
cause the moral backbone was lacking 
in some of his characters, have been 
repeatedly made, but with no permanent 
effect upon his renown. For ourselves, 
we affirm at the outset that we consider 
him the Shakespeare of novelists. By 
this, of course, it will be understood, 
we do not imply that the sum of his 
genius was in any way comparable 
to that of the illustrious dramatist ; but 
that he achieved his results in the same 
way. He was the great artist in fiction 
because he was the great observer and 
interpreter of human nature. The novel 
will never be able to assume a position 
of equal importance with the drama, be- 
cause of its comparative defectiveness 
of construction. But to such perfection 
as it is capable of being brought, Field- 
ing almost attained. It is, then, for the 
reason of the similarity of his method 
to that of Shakespeare that we have 
ventured to award him the highest title 
of eminence. It will be our endeavour, 
while not hiding his defects, to set forth 
the grounds of justification for the posi- 
tion we have assumed. 

With that perversity which only men 
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of the same class or profession can ex- 
hibit towards each other, it was the 
fashion with literary men of Fielding’s 
time—and indeed for many years subse- 
quently—to compare him unfavourably 
with his rival, Richardson. It is sin- 
gular how frequently individuals of 
professed literary acumen are willing 
to accept the dicta of others in mat- 
ters of criticism. We are only just 
now losing the effects of this empiri- 
cism. Some unfortunate epigram, or 
some warped and fantastic judgment, 
has frequently been passed upon an 
author by those who were supposed to 
be competent judges, and the deprecia- 
tory observations have had the same 
effect upon the public mind as that of 
the pebble cast into the pool. The 
waters have been agitated and disturbed 
by ever-widening circles of discontent, 
even to their utmost limits. Much 


laborious effort has been required to 
exorcise the prejudice thus established ; 
and it is just this power which a wrong 
judgment possesses over the minds of 
men in an equivalent degree with a 
right one, which makes criticism dan- 


gerous. In the hands of an incapable 
person it is an engine’of incalculable 
mischief. And the fact that now and 
then this engine destroys its foolish 
owner is no satisfaction for the wrong 
done to men of undoubted genius. The 
self-righting power of criticism certainly 
moves slowly. We are somewhat diffi- 
dent, for example, when we find it neces- 
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sary to differ strongly from such authori- 
ties as Dr. Johnson; or at anyrate should 
unquestionably haye been so had we 
been emeugst his contemporaries. Now 
that we are out of reach of his terrible 
voice end his everoeaing demeanour, 
and regaidiny hin. thus from a safe dis- 
tance, we de not find it so difficult 
tc ‘lesiguate his capacity for judging 
in literary matters as often shallow 
and pretentious. Most people admit 
that his view of Milton is far from a 
just and worthy one of that sublime 
poet. He lacked the balance of mind, 
the intellectual equipoise, which is the 
foundation of the critical faculty. Con- 
sequently, with the lapse of time, his 
reputation in this respect will crumble 
away. Even the obsequious Boswell 
has ventured to insinuate that at times 
Johnson was so swayed by his feelings 
that, when making comparisons between 
writers, he very often contradicted his 
intellect by his affection; and, while 
saying the utmost he could of the in- 
ferior qualities of his personal favourite, 
ignored those which were superior in 
the person with whom he was ranged 


in comparison.. Some such treatment 
as this was meted out to Fielding when 
he placed him in juxtaposition with 


Let us reproduce his 
criticism. “Sir,” said he, in that 
pompous manner in which we can 
fancy the burly old Doctor was wont 
to settle the affairs of men and mun- 
dane concerns generally, “there is all 
the difference in the world between cha- 
racters of nature and characters of 
manners; and there is the difference 
between the characters of Fielding and 
those of Richardson. Characters of 
manners are very entertaining; but 
they are to be understood by a more 
superficial observer than characters of 
nature, where a man must dive into the 
recesses of the human heart.” There is 
very little in this beyond saying thatthere 
is a great deal of difference between 
things which differ. Yet it is the kind of 
criticism which bears a deceptive sound 
with it, and acquires a reputation far in 
excess of its value, as being an expres- 
sion of great apparent profundity. We 


Richardson. 


shall hope to show that in his attribu- 
tion of the one method to Fielding 
and the other to Richardson, Dr. John- 
son came to an erroneous conclusion, 
For the present his observations lend 
some force to what has gone before, 
and it is an undoubted fact that the 
weakness of Fielding’s moral character 
had much to do with Johnson’s esti- 
mate of him. The formidable lexico- 
grapher was of that class of men who 
are almost prepared to find fault with 
the sun because of the spots upon his 
surface. 

Horace Walpole was another of the 
critics who appear to have been either 
blinded by envy or unable to detect the 
effects of true genius, for we find that 
he was amongst the earliest detractors 
of Fielding—a prominent member 
of the school of depreciators which 
endeavoured to humble him in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. It is pleasant, 
however, to think that some who bear 
great names have expressed the most 
unqualified admiration for the novels 
of our author, and the opinion of one 
really master mind outweighs that of a 
hundred Walpoles. Byron gave it 
as his belief that “Fielding was the 
prose Homer of human nature;” the 
far-seeing Goethe was delighted with 
his art; and Gibbon demonstrated 
his literary sagacity by the follow- 
ing eloquent eulogium :—“ Our im- 
mortal Fielding was of the younger 
branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who 
drew their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburgh, the lineal descendants of 
Eltrico, in the seventh century Dukes 
of Alsace. Far different have been the 
fortunes of the English and German 
divisions of the family of Hapsburgh ; 
the former, the knights and sheriffs of 
Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the 
dignity of a peerage ; the latter, the Em- 
perors of Germany and Kings of Spain, 
have threatened the liberties of the Old, 
and invaded the treasures of the New 
World. The successors of Charles V. 
may disdain their brethren of England; 
but the romance of ‘Tom Jones,’ that 
exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the palace of the Escurial, 
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and the Imperial Eagle of Austria.” 
Ornate as is Gibbon’s language it yet 
contains a judgment upon Fielding 
which has been in gradual process 
of verification since the words were 
written. Most of those who have dis- 
passionately considered Fielding’s works, 
and compared them with the works of 
his contemporaries and successors, will 
arrive at a conclusion much nearer that 
expressed by Gibbon than that of the de- 
tractor, Horace Walpole. Of course, an 
argument which we have previously used 
for another purpose, may possibly be 
inverted and turned against ourselves. 
It may be replied that after all criticism 
is only the opinion of one man, though 
it is often acted upon by the multitude : 
and that judgments upon literary works 
attain an inordinate influence when de- 
livered by individuals of acknowledged 
reputation. Supposing this were to 
some extent true, every single reader 
has the opportunity of righting the 
matter so far as he is personally con- 
cerned. But what we do find valuable 
about the art of criticism, notwithstand- 
ing its numerous and manifest imper- 


fections, is this, that it not unfrequently 
results in the deposition of much that 
is unworthy, and in the exaltation of 
some works which have been threatened 


with an undeserved obscurity. The 
critic is really nothing more than a 
leader of men ; he is supposed to have 
the capacity of leading in the right way, 
and when it is found that there is no 
light in him, and he is incapable of per- 
ceiving eternal Truth, we should with- 
draw ourselves from his guidance. We 
say, then, that while it is necessary for 
a man’s self-culture and intellectual in- 
dependence that he should not accept off 
hand the opinions of any critic, however 
eminent, in the bulk and without scru- 
tiny, yet when judgments come to us 
stamped with the names of those who 
have devoted themselves to the art of 
criticism, they should at any rate re- 
ceive candid, if searching, investigation. 
The destruction of the empiricism of 
the critic need not involve the destruc- 
tion of the eclecticism of the art. It 
must come to us as a friendly guide, and 


not as a tyrant. Our own opinion of 
Fielding stands very little.short. of the 
most eulogistic which has been expressed 
concerning him ; but we trust we have 
arrived at it out of no slavish regard for 
other minds. 

A glance at the novelist’s life is almost 
a necessity, for it elucidates many points 
in connection with his works which 
would otherwise be obscure. There has 
probably been no instance where the 
impress of the author’s character has 
been more perceptible upon his writ- 
ings than that of Fielding. Some of 
his novels confessedly contain passages 
from his own life, with very little 
variation of detail. It will have been 
perceived by the quotation from Gibbon 
that Fielding was of illustrious descent, 
but the wealth of the family must 
have flowed into another channel, for he 
got none or little of it. He was born on 
the 22nd of April, 1707, at Sharpham 
Park, near Glastonbury. His father was 
a distinguished soldier, having served 
with Marlborough at Blenheim, and at 
length obtained the rank of Lieutenant- 
general. Besides being grandson of an 
Earl of Denbigh, this warrior was re- 
lated to other noble families. The 
mother of Fielding was a daughter of 
Judge Gold, one of whose immediate 
descendants was also a baron of the 
Exchequer. Posterity may thus rest 
satisfied with the novelist’s birth. 
Fielding, however, was not the only 
one of his family who appears to have 
been talented in literature. One of his 
sisters wrote a romance entitled “David 
Simple,” and was also the author of 
numerous letters, which, with the story. 
earned the encomiums of her brother, 
We cannot, of course, now say to what 
extent she may have been indebted o 
him in regard to these compositions. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he was most accessible to advice and 
sympathy, whilst his affection for his 
relatives was deep and sincere. This 
—in addition to a warm affection for 
children—is one of the redeeming traits 
in a character that was subsequently 
marred by many imperfections. Having 
received the earlier part of his education 
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at home, from the Rev. Mr. Oliver, his 
private tutor—who is supposed to have 
been laid under contribution as the 
original of Parson ‘Trulliber—Fielding 
was sent to Eton, where he became 
intimate with Fox, Lord Lyttelton, 
Pitt, and others, who afterwards ac- 
quired celebrity with himself, and at 
various crises in his history sustained 
towards him the part of real friendship. 
Unlike many literary men, whose scho- 
lastic career has been rather a fiasco than 
otherwise, Fielding was most successful 
in his acquisition of knowledge, and 
when only sixteen years of age was 
acknowledged by his masters to possess 
a very sound acquaintance with all the 
leading Greek and Latin writers. Traces 
of this linguistic proficiency are again 
and again beheld in his novels, From 
Eton he went to the University of 
Leyden, where he immediately entered 
upon still wider and more liberal 
studies ; but at the threshold of his 
life the demon of misfortune which 
seems to have dogged his footsteps all 
through his career found him out. His 
university career closed prematurely, 
for his father, General Fielding, had 
married again, and having now two 
large families to keep out of a small 
income, discovered that his original in- 
tention with regard to his son must be 
abandoned. This could not have been 
a pleasant intimation to a youth of 
twenty, who had just begun to feel the 
expansion of his faculties, and doubtless 
to be conscious that his future “might 
copy his fair past” as regards the accu- 
mulation of the stores of knowledge. 
Whatever laxity of mind overtook him 
in after life, the earlier years of Fielding 
show him to have been enamoured of 
learning, and in no wise averse to 
its routine. His spirit was keen and 
eager, and though at twenty years of 
age he was somewhat given to pleasure, 
he at the same time was always desirous 
to excel, and never allowed his recrea- 
tions and amusements to bar his intel- 
lectual progress. 

Undismayed, however, by this rebuff 
of fortune, Fielding returned to London 
with comparatively little depression of 


spirits, and even this entirely cleared off 
as soon as he began to mingle in the 
society of the metropolis. It was here, 
as we shall presently see, that greater 
dangers afterwards attended him, which 
he was less able to withstand than 
the assaults of adversity. Fielding 
was especially distinguished for all those 
gifts which make a man the darling of 
the circle in which he moves: and ac- 
cordingly we learn that in a very few 
months after his settlement in London he 
was an established favourite of its great 
literary and dramatic lions, Lyttelton 
and Garrick amongst the number. Un- 
der the auspices of the latter he speedily 
commenced writing for the stage, and at 
the age of twenty, as Mr. Roscoe tells 
us in his excellent life of the novelist, 
produced his first comedy of “ Love 
in several Masques.” We shall post- 
pone what comments we have to make 
upon this and Fielding’s other works 
till the close of our remarks on 
his personal history. Necessity com- 
pelled him to turn to the writing of 
comedies, for though he was supposed to 
be enjoying an allowance of some 200/. 
per annum, he made a joke about this 
income to the effect that it was a sum 
which really anybody might pay who 
would. At this juncture some of our 
most brilliant wits were writing for the 
stage, so that the young author might 
be pardoned for the degree of nervous- 
ness he felt on entering upon the same 
career. Indeed, although his genius 
was not naturally that of the dramatist, 
the probability is that what aptitude he 
really possessed for it was somewhat 
cramped by the circumstances in which 
he was placed, and the diffidence with 
which he undertook a profession that at 
the time enjoyed two of its keenest and 
wittiest ornaments. It appears, neverthe- 
less, that the comedy already mentioned, 
and his second one of “The Temple 
Beau,” were well received, though his 
success was by no means proportioned 
to his increasing embarrassments. That 
his efforts at comedy were well ap- 
preciated is testified to by Lord Lyt- 
telton’s assertion, when some one was 
alluding to the wits of the age, that 
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“Harry Fielding had more wit and 
humour than all the persons they had 
been speaking of put together.” This 
language seems to have been concurred 
in by others who were continually look- 
ing out for some new thing in that age 
of wit and humour. Fielding must 
have worked with great rapidity, for 
during the nine seasons in which he 
wrote for the stage, and before he at- 
tained his thirtieth year, he had written 
no fewer than eighteen pieces, reckoning 
both plays and farces. 

It was in the midst of his unsatisfac- 
tory career in connection with the stage 
—unsatisfactory because of its restless- 
ness and its recklessness—that an event 
occurred which promised to change the 
whole tenor of his life for ever; and 
had Fielding been as strong in his will 
as he was in the perception of what is 
right, we should now probably have 
been able to write him in different cha- 
racters. In his twenty-seventh year he 


fell in love with a young lady named 
Cradock, residing at Salisbury. She was 
possessed of both beauty and accom- 


plishments, but her fortune was small. 
Fielding, however, never hesitated in 
the pursuit of an object wherein his 
heart was deeply enlisted, and accord- 
ingly he married Miss Cradock with her 
small fortune of fifteen hundred pounds, 
The old, old passion had thus again its 
good old way. Shortly after his marriage 
his mother died, and Fielding became 
possessed of a little estate in Dorsetshire, 
worth some two hundred a year. Hither 
he bore his bride, and made many re- 
solves to lead the life of a model coun- 
try gentleman. But with all his affec- 
tion for his wife—and it was genuine 
and sincere—he was led by the example 
of others into great extravagance. Set- 
ting up his coach, and living as though 
he could make one pound do duty for a 
hundred, it can evoke no surprise that 
at the end of three years he discovered 
all his patrimony to be gone, and found 
himself faced by the terrible spectre of 
absolute poverty which he himself had 
raised. It is held by many that genius 
should never be tried by the ordinary 
standpoints of thrift and virtue. This is 


a position to which we can give no kind 
of countenance ; but what we may look 
at with regard to Fielding, as some 
mitigation for his conduct at this period, 
are those social qualities for which he 
was so famous. Though they ultimately 
proved his pecuniary ruin, they were 
marked by a generosity which cannot 
but breed in us a pity for the man him- 
self. The delights of society were more 
than he could bear; he entered into 
them with a zest which completely over- 
mastered his aplomb, and for the time 
being made him their slave. So far this 
was unquestionably bad ; but his case 
must not be confounded with that of 
the essentially vicious, with the man who 
never had Fielding’s lofty appreciation 
for the good, and never even felt the 
most spasmodic striving after an ideal. 
To the one we can extend our unfeigned 
sympathy, to the other only our unmiti- 
gated abhorrence. As the sequel to the 
difficulties which overtook Fielding, he 
was compelled to resume the study of 
the law, which he had at one time 
hoped to abandon for ever. Entering 
himself at the age of thirty as a student 
of the Inner Temple, he at once began 
to work with a will, in order to recover 
himself from his embarrassments. His 
devotion to his studies was most praise- 
worthy, and, as he had great natural 
shrewdness, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in the legal profession he 
would have been most successful. But 
one cause or another continually inter- 
rupted him, and whatever he undertook 
through life seems to have met with a 
premature ending. For his failure, 
however, ultimately to earn distinction 
at the bar, he was himself in the first 
instance responsible. He was not 
only called, but assiduously went the 
Western circuit for two or three years, 
though briefs appear to have been very 
scanty with him, Suddenly, and in 
consequence of an intimation that he 
proposed issuing a work upon law, his 
practice increased immensely, but only, 
we are told, to decline again as rapidly, 
Meanwhile physical retribution began 
to overtake him for the convivial years 
he had spent in London society ; he 
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was seized with gout, in addition to 
‘which, his constitution was much weak- 
ened and enfeebled ; though in justice 
it must be said that late hours of study, 
with literary work executed under great 
pressure, acted as additional causes in 
the general break-up of his system. The 
upshot of it all was that after ceasing 
the active exercise of his profession, and 
writing two large volumes (a “ Digest of 
the Statutes at Large”), which remained 
for many years unpublished, he finally 
quitted the bar, and returned to literary 
pursuits. As might be expected from 
the nature of his talents, he contributed 
for a time most successfully to periodical 
literature. But a period of great distress 
quickly came upon him. With failing 
health, which interfered somewhat with 
the operations of his brilliant intellect, 
his mind was still further racked with 
the consciousness that his wife and 
family were entirely dependent upon 
his exertions. Heroic he undoubtedly 
was under difficulties, but there are some 
odds against which men cannot possibly 
contend. Note, nevertheless, how the 
true spirit of the man shone through all 
the darkness which surrounded him at 
this trying moment. His biographers, 
one and all, bear testimony to the native 
strength of his mind. We are assured 
that “‘ when under the most discouraging 
circumstances—the loss of comparative 
fortune, of health, of the fruits of years 
of successful toil ; his body lacerated by 
the acutest pains, and with a family 
looking up to him for immediate sup- 
port—he was still capable, with a degree 
of fortitude almost unexampled, to pro- 
duce, as it were, ertempore, a play, a 
farce, a pamphlet, or a newspaper. Nay, 
like Cervantes, whom he most resembled 
both in wit and genius, he could jest 
upon his misfortunes, and make his 
own sufferings a source of entertainment 
to the rest of the world.” He did, in 
fact, at this precise period, and in the 
darkest hour of his misery, indite a 
rhyming letter to Sir Robert Walpole, 
with himself and his position for its 
subject ; which is full of the most 
humorous allusions. One cannot help 
thinking, while reading this incident, of 


the much later humourist of our own 
time, Hood, whose experience was almost 
its counterpart, with the exception of 
the difference in the cause of Hood’s 
suffering, a naturally frail constitution 
being the sole reason of his bodily 
decay. Fielding was now writing be- 
cause, as he expressed it, “he had no 
choice but to be a hackney writer or a 
hackney coachman.” This was the man 
who had been the pride of London 
fashionables, who had doubtless kept a 
hundred tables in a roar, and whose 
very enjoyment of life for its own sake 
was so keen as to cause Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu (his second cousin) 
to say in comparing him with Steele, 
that “he ought to go on living for 
ever.” When writing for the stage, 
Fielding was frequently obliged to pass 
off work which did not satisfy his 
critical judgment. For this he was 
now and then remonstrated with by 
Garrick, and he once replied that the 
public were too stupid to find out where 
he failed. The consensus {of the pit, 
however, is tolerably keen, and when 
the audience began on this occasion te 
hiss the weak part of the comedy 
Fielding was astonished, exclaiming, 
“They have found it out, have they ?” 
An anecdote characteristic both of the 
man and his times is told of the 
novelist which affords a clue to some 
of his pecuniary difficulties, though it is 
a credit to his generosity. It appears 
that some parochial taxes had long 
remained unpaid by Fielding, a fact 
which need not greatly surprise us. At 
length the collector—as tax-collectors 
always will—became rather threaten- 
ing in his aspect, and Fielding went 
off to Dr. Johnson, that friend-in-need 
of the impecunious, to obtain the 
necessary sum of money by a literary 
mortgage. He was returning when he 
met with an old college friend who 
was in even greater difficulties than 
himself. He took him to dinner ata 
neighbouring tavern, and emptied the 
contents of his pockets into his hands. 
Being informed on returning home 
that the collector had twice called 
on him for the amount, Fielding re- 
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plied, “ Friendship has called for the 
money, and had it ; let the collector call 
again.” Other anecdotes could be cited 
illustrating the bonhomie and natural 
benevolence of the novelist’s character. 

It was during the period in which 
Fielding was most busily employed upon 
his literary ventures that he married a 
second time (having lost a‘few years 
before the lady to whom it has been 
seen he was devotedly attached); and 
we now find him bending to his work 
with redoubled energy. But all his as- 
siduity was in vain, and he was com- 
pelled to announce with regret that he 
could no longer continue the publication 
of “ The Covent Garden Journal ”—a 
paper he was thenediting. The mental 
and physical strain had been too severe, 
and there were now added to his other 
ailments the alarming symptoms of 
dropsy. The only hope held out by his 
physician for the prolongation of his 
life was that he should go abroad ; and 
this, upon the earnest solicitations of 
his friends, Fielding consented to do. 
Portugal having been recommended, he 
tore himself from his wife and children, 
and set sail for Lisbon on the 26th of 
June, 1754. 

At this juncture, noting that Fielding 
makes his references to the matter in 
the introduction to his “ Voyage,” we 
may allude to him in another capacity, 
one in which the literary man has 
seldom an opportunity of exhibiting him- 
self. In 1748 he had been appointed 
Justice of the Peace for Westminster 
and Middlesex, an office which, as we 
learn, was then paid by fees, and was 
very laborious, without being particularly 
reputable. As affording some idea of 
the nature of the work which fell to 
the accomplished Justice, we may re- 
capitulate certain facts narrated by him- 
self. While preparing for a journey to 
Bath, which it was hoped would result 
in his restoration to health, there was 
placed upon his shoulders no enviable 
piece of work. When nigh fatigued to 
death by reason of several long exami- 
nations relating to five different murders 
committed by gangs of street robbers, 
he received a message from the Duke of 


Newcastle to wait upon him the next 
morning upon business of great import- 
ance. Though in the utmost distress he 
attended, and found that what was de- 
sired of him was a statement of the best 
plan he could devise for the suppression 
of robberies and murders in the streets, 
offences which had become alarmingly 
common, Fielding submitted a plan 
that was highly approved of by the 
Duke, who promised to lay it before the 
Privy Council. All the terms of the 
proposal were complied with, one of the 
principal being the depositing of 600/. 
in its author's hands. At this small 
pecuniary charge he undertook to demo- 
lish the gangs complained of, and also 
to put civil order in such a state of 
security that it should be thenceforth 
impossible for these gangs to enrol 
themselves in bodies and pursue their 
nefarious occupations. It is interesting 
to note, as demonstrating Fielding’s ex- 
ecutive ability in his new post, that ina 
few weeks the whole gang of cut-throats 
was entirely dispersed. But the occu- 
pation of Justice was anything save a 
pleasant one, whilst its remuneration 
was paltry in the extreme. Fielding 
himself says that by refusing to make 
the most of his position, by composing 
instead of inflaming the quarrels of 
porters and beggars, by not plunder- 
ing the public or the poor, and by re- 
fusing to take a shilling from a man 
who would most undoubtedly not have 
had another left, he had reduced “an 
income of about 500/. a year of the 
dirtiest money upon earth to little more 
than 300/.,” a considerable portion of 
which remained with his clerk. It was 
acknowledged on all hands that Fielding 
made an excellent justice, and it is 
moreover affirmed that his charge to the 
grand jury, delivered at Westminster on 
the 29th of June, 1749, is to be re- 
garded, for that time, as a very able and 
valuable state paper. It was most lucid 
and searching, as were certain legal in- 
vestigations which he subsequently 
made. Furthermore, it may be noted 
that in a “Proposal for the Mainten- 
ance of the Poor,” of which he was the 
author, Fielding was the first to make 
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the recommendation of a county work- 
house, in which the different objects of 
industry and reformation might be 
united. The paper also contained numer- 
ous suggestions creditable to Fielding’s 
magisterial sagacity, some of which 
have since been carried into effect. 
Altogether he appears to have justified 
the high eulogium passed upon him in 
the capacity of Justice of the Peace. 
The journey to Lisbon was of no 
avail for the novelist ; his poor, shattered 
constitution had already failed beyond 
hope of recovery; in fact, it is stated 
that he was a dying man when he 
reached the port. He lingered, how- 
ever, for two months after his arrival, 
in great suffering, and at length died in 
the Portuguese capital on the 8th of 
October, 1754, being then only in his 
forty-eighth year. Itis not too much to 
say that in that brief span of life 
Fielding had exhausted both the mental 
and physical energy of the seventy years 
allotted to humanity; and when we 
consider the wearing and excited ex- 
istence he led in the metropolis, it is 
almost marvellous that he should have 


been able to accomplish so much intel- 


lectual labour. There is something 
touching in the fate which compels 
@ man whose genius was so native 
to the soil of England, to die in a 
foreign land, away not only from those 
he loved, but from the scene of his 
literary triumphs. The last tribute of 
respect paid to the novelist emanated 
from the Chevalier de Meyrionnet, 
French Consul at Lisbon, who not only 
undertook his interment, but followed 
his remains to the grave, and celebrated 
the talents of the deceased in an 
epitaph. The people of the English 
Factory in the city also erected a monu- 
ment to him. In Fielding’s absence 
from England, he was not forgotten by 
his friend Mr. Allen, who, after his 
death, educated his children, and be- 
stowed pensions both upon them and 
their widowed mother. This Mr. Allen 
was the original of one of Fielding’s 
best and most satisfactory characters. 
The title of honour which we have 
accorded to our author at the outset may 


seem to need some justification when it 
is remembered that Defoe and Richard- 
son were writers at and before the same 
period, and had produced novels anterior 
to those of Fielding. Defoe, however, 
can scarcely be treated as the ordinary 
novelist, or put into competition with 
the race of writers of fiction: he was 
rather the fierce polemic and satiric 
author. In the fictitious element he 
was, of course, remarkably strong ; his 
art was undoubtedly good, but it was 
the art of the inventor, and not the 
narrator. Crusoe was a real creation, 
but not in the same sense as Tom 
Jones. He was a greater effort of the 
imagination, and excites the faculty of 
wonder in us accordingly to a greater 
degree ; but while Tom Jones was not a 
being of such strange singularity as Cru- 
soe, he became so realizable to the rest of 
humanity that his conception must be 
deemed more admirable from the novel- 
ist’s point of view. Then, again, Defoe 
seems to let it be understood, from the 
general drift of his writings, that he 
meant them to have a personal interest, 
that they were to be saturated by his own 
individuality, that his scorn, his anger, 
his sorrow, were to shine through them. 
His energy, his irrepressibility, his 
misery, all combined to make him one 
of the strongest writers of his age ; but 
he must yield the palm to Fielding in 
the art of novel writing. The latter had 
individuality too, but it was individu- 
ality of a higher stamp than Defoe’s. 
It selected human beings not from the 
imagination, but from the species itself, 
and the types are as unmistakeably real, 
and more true, though not so astound- 
ing in conception to the general con- 
sciousness. 

With regard to Richardson, though, as 
we have said, it was the fashion at one 
time to extol him as the superiorof Field- 
ing, this is a position which has now 
been abandoned by the best critics. The 
man in possession has necessarily always 
the advantage of the man who is desirous 
to succeed him, and Fielding, having 
written one novel in imitation of his 
predecessor, had to struggle for some time 
against that fact, which was continually 
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hurled against him. Richardson was 
evidently a man of high moral principle; 
indeed, he always strikes us as a perfect 
compendium of innocence and the vir- 
tues. We are willing not to see in him 
what others have seen, merely the prig- 
gish moralist, but he comes terribly near 
earning that character. Yet let us not 
be unjust to him. His “ Pamela” is 
a very original work, and its author 
deserves no small meed of praise for 
daring to make it a pure one in an age 
so strikingly celebrated for vice. But 
the fact that Richardson commenced to 
write at fifty years of age, precludes the 
idea of his having possessed lofty 
creative genius: talent may slumber, 
as in his case, but genius never. In 
some respects, “Clarissa” is a stronger 
novel than the one which preceded 
it, but here again it is difficult to 
avoid the idea that we are in church, 
listening to the homilies of the clergy- 
man. The spiritual psychologist is at 
work again ; he is flinging his code of 
morals at us on every page. We could 
admire the strength of his virtuous cha- 


racters without the endless panegyrics 
upon morals to which we are treated, 


but we implore in vain. The strings of 
conscience were what Richardson desired 
to lay hold upon, and to do this he 
thought it necessary to follow both 
virtue and vice from their very incep- 
tion, and to write as it were their auto- 
biography. How powerfully he has 
done this let his characters of Clarissa 
and Lovelace testify. But the perman- 
ent impression remaining is that, in 
spite of his acknowledged power and 
Puritanical tendencies, he is not one who 
loves his fellow-men so much as one 
who would wish to see them made better 
by the rigid exercise of those virtues to 
the exposition of which he has devoted 
his talents. Courage, talent, purity, all 
these Richardson exhibits, but little 
genius. 

How greatly dissimilar to him was 
Fielding! Inheriting the frailties of 
humanity, and feeling himself bound 
up with its joys and sorrows, he was 
gifted with a mind incredibly rich in 
resource, Richardson had some of the 


weaker elements of woman’s nature 
mingled with his own, but Fielding had 
its real tenderness, its compassion. 
Tripped up repeatedly by his follies, 
his nature never hardened ; he was the 
same genial spirit as ever. Betwixt 
the chariot of excess and the stool of 
repentance a great portion of his time 
seems to have been passed. He had 
the voice of mirth for those who wished 
to rejoice, and the tears of sympathy 
for those who were called upon to suffer. 
He flung no sermons at the head of men 
and women overtaken in their sins, 
though he never wrote one book wherein 
he failed to let it be gathered that he 
honoured virtue and scourged vice. He 
was not the kind of man to be the 
favourite of Richardson. More mag- 
nanimous than the latter, though not so 
severe in his morality, his knowledge 
of humanity was at once wider and 
deeper, and he could gauge it to its 
greatest depths. His invention and his 
naturalness were far superior to those of 
Richardson. His mind was more plastic, 
his wit keener, his intellect altogether of 
a superior order. He had, in one word, 
what Richardson lacked, genius. In his 
boyhood the marvellous gift began to de- 
velop itself, and in after years it achieved 
its greatest results with the apparent 
ease by which the operations of genius 
are often attended. In Richardson 
there burned the lambent flame which 
neither surprises nor destroys ; in Field- 
ing there was the veritable lightning of 
soul. These, then, are some of the 
reasons why we have assigned to Field- 
ing the right to be considered our first 
great novelist : but others will be appar- 
ent as we proceed. 

It is fair to assume that, to a very 
large extent, those works which attain 
the widest celebrity must be national in 
their character—that is, must bear an 
unmistakeable impress of the national 
genius upon them. See how that is 
borne out. Shakspeare, Bunyan, and 
Fielding in England, Goethe in Ger- 
many, Voltaire in France, have each 
produced individual works in their 
various languages which have acquired 
world-wide celebrity. And are not 
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all those works imbued with national 
characteristics? Do we not find the 
strength, and at the same time the 
singular mobility and elasticity of the 
English mind developed in the writings 
of the three authors whom we have 
named ? Are not the speculative thought 
and transcendentalism of Germany ade- 
quately embodied in Goethe? Does not 
Voltaire sum up in himself the force, 
the point, the fickleness, and the scepti- 
cism, which lie at the core of the French 
character? An English Voltaire, or a 
French Goethe, is a sheer impossibility. 
We feel it to be so in the very nature of 
things. And with respect to Fielding, 
he has taken root in foreign soil because 
of his distinctly national character, and 
yet, at the same time, cosmopolitan 
genius, as genius in its highest form 
must always be. We have no writer to 
whom we can point who excels Fielding 
in the art of setting out his characters 
by means of strong, broad lights and 
shadows. The drawing is masterly and 
accurate. And nothing deters him from 
telling the whole truth. He is full of 
a sublime candour. His narrative is no 


mere record of events, but personal 
history of the most effective description. 
Whoever comes in the way of his pencil 
must submit to the most rigorous and 


unflinching representation. However 
great, rich, or powerful, he will-be drawn 
exactly as he is—himself, the veritable 
man, or, as Cromwell wished to be 
limned, with the warts on his face. 
We are getting, through these observa- 
tions, to the secret of the success of 
‘Tom Jones.” It is marked by the charac- 
teristics to which we have been referring, 
and all the world has acknowledged the 
truthfulness of the work. Where is 
the novel in existence which has reached 
so many corners of society ? 

As it is considered, and with reason, 
its author’s masterpiece, we may well de- 
vote some space to its examination. Not- 
withstanding its vast popularity, it is re- 
garded in two lights by opposing classes 
of readers. The first, those who are 
overcome by its wonderful power, have 
no eye for blemishes ; the second, those 
who are afraid of seeing plain truths 


stated in a plain way, and men and 
women represented with their masks 
off, have nothing for it but terms of 
reproach, on the ground of what they 
call its indecency. With the exception 
of certain phrases which are redolent of 
the period at which Fielding wrote, it 
is one of the purest books in our litera- 
ture. Pure, we affirm, in its general 
tendency ; and surely that is the way 
in which any work should be regarded. 
If we adopt the objectionable principle 
of selecting words and phrases which are 
obnoxious to the sensitive ear, and from 
them forming an adverse opinion, what 
will become of some of the finest effu- 
sions of Chaucer and Shakspeare, whom 
these same purists doubtless cherish 
most closely? We are inclined to agree 
with the distinguished critic who asser- 
ted that the man who read “Tom Jones” 
and declared it an essentially evil book, 
must be already corrupt. Of course, to 
the evil there is a ministry of evil, which 
can find sustenance everywhere, turning 
even good so that it may become food 
for their debased natures. But to a 
really healthy nature we can conceive 
no ill accruing from an acquaintance 
with this novel. It is but fair, how- 
ever, in a matter upon which there is 
some difference of opinion, to hear the 
author himself speak before delivering 
judgment. In dedicating ‘“‘Tom Jones” 
to Lord Lyttelton, Fielding trusts that 
he will find in it nothing whatever that 
is prejudicial to religion and virtue ; 
nothing inconsistent with the strictest 
rules of decency, or which could offend 
the chastest eye. It was obvious that 
the author had little fear that he would 
be charged with indecency, and he goes 
on to deelare that goodness and inno- 
cence had been his sincere endeavour in 
writing the history. Further, besides 
painting virtue in the best colours at 
his command, he was anxious to con- 
vince men that their true interests lay 
in the pursuit of her. What more ex- 
alted end could an author have in his 
work than this? and we are bound to 
affirm that, read in the right spirit, the 
novel has fulfilled its writer’s original 
intentions. He has noscruple in laugh- 
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ing men out of their follies and mean- 
nesses, for he is a satirist as well as a 
romancist. But throughout the work 
he has done nothing contrary to the 
rules which a great artist is bound to 
follow. The book is indeed full of 
overwhelming excellences in this respect 
of art. Look how each character is 
painted in! There is no scamping with 
the humblest individual honoured by 
reproduction on the canvas. The same 
truthfulness to life which we find in the 
portraits of Mr. Allworthy and Sophia 
Western we find in the depiction of a 
maid or a man-servant atan inn. With 
the enthusiasm which is as necessary to 
art as is the air we breathe to humanity, 
he labours at the minutest details till 
he brings all to perfection. Then the 
story appears rounded and complete, 
with no patchwork to mar its artistic 
effect. Dr. Warburton gave expression 
to our novelist’s merits in this regard 
excellently when he said: “ Monsieur 
de Marivaux, in France, and Mr. Field- 
ing in England, stand the foremost 
among those who have given a faithful 
and chaste copy of life and manners ; 
and by enriching their romance with 
the best part of the comic art, may be 
said to have brought it to perfection.” 
M. Taine, whose criticism may too 
often be described as the sound of “a 
rushing mighty wind,” never exhibited 
his faults and his excellences more 
strikingly than he does in his observa- 
tions upon Fielding. Nearly always 
vigorous, and endowed with a jerky, 
but oftentimes an admirably epigram- 
matic, force, the French critic is now 
and then erratic in his judgments. His 
eye travels faster than his mind. He 
perceives, and writes what he perceives 
before he has given full time for reflec- 
tion. For instance, he says in describing 
Fielding : “You are only aware of the 
impetuosity of the senses, the upwelling 
of the blood, the effusion of tenderness, 
but not of the nervous exaltation and 
poetic rapture. Man, such as you con- 
ceive him, is a good buffalo ; and per- 
haps he is the hero required by a people 
which is itself called John Bull.” This 
is a smart use of a synonym, but one 


incorrect both as regards what the in- 
dividual novelist supplies, and what the 
nation demands. The whole gist of M. 
Taine’s complaint against Fielding is 
that he wants refinement. “In this 
abundant harvest with which you fill 
your arms, you have forgotten the 
flowers.” But Fielding is quite as re- 
fined as Cervantes, to whom the critic 
awards the possession of that ex- 
cellence. Let anyone who wishes to be 
convinced that Fielding possesses refine- 
ment read the chapter in “Tom Jones” 
which gives a description of Sophia. 
There will be found both the poetry 
and the grace which M. Taine desires. 
But the critic has misrepresented Field- 
ing, in other respects. Not only has 
he declared the author to be without 
natural refinement, but he has denied it 
to all his characters. After the lapse of 
more than a hundred years, the cha- 
racter of Sophia Western stands forth 
one of the purest, sweetest, and most 
attractive in literature. We seem to 
see the very bloom of health upon her 
cheek, a bloom only equalled by the per- 
fections of her mind—not so much intel- 
lectual perfections simply as those other 
virtues and charms which make woman 
the idol of man. Compare this character 
with those which crowd too many of the 
novels of the present day. How absurd 
are the latter as living representations, 
and stiff as wooden puppets in the 
hands of their literary parents! Tinged 
with false sentiments, lacking in real 
femininity, they form as great a contrast 
as could be imagined to the true woman 
we find depicted in Sophia Western :— 


‘*Her pure and eloquent blood 
~ wy in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 


This dainty conceit of Dr. Donne’s ex- 
actly expresses the most perfect heroine 
drawn by Fielding. In Jones him- 
self, too, we may discover some traces 
of that refinement which lifts a man 
out of the merely animal category. 
The namby-pamby element was entirely 
absent from him, and he was in the 
habit of calling a spade a spade—a 
habit much in vogue at the time in 
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which his life was fixed. We should 
join in the. verdict delivered by Mr. 
Allworthy, after he had carefully studied 
Jones’s character—viz., “in balancing 
his faults with his perfections, the latter 
seemed rather to preponderate.” It 
must not be forgotten that Fielding 
never intended to depict a perfect hero ; 
he would have shuddered at the thought. 
Whilst he “would nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice,” he at the 
same time never failed to place in full 
relief—with not a shadow less or more 
than they deserved—all the characters 
which he took upon himself to delineate. 
Remembering this, we feel at once how 
admirably he fulfilled his task in the 
picture of Western, the jolly, rollicking 
squire. Had he softened in any degree 
the violence, prejudice, passion, and 
boisterousness attaching to this man, 
its value as a faithful picture of a 
Somersetshire squire would have been 
utterly destroyed. He is no worse than 
Falstaff, and why should we yield to 
the one conception the merit we deny 
to the other? But the world has within 


its keeping all characters which have 
been truly realized, and will not let 


them die. There is much of the bull 
in Western’s constitution; and it is 
meant that there should be, for he is 
typical. Fielding’s power has lain prin- 
cipally in supplying types. Other por- 
traits are drawn in “Tom Jones” (besides 
those we haye named) with remarkable 
skill. There is Mr. Allworthy, upon 
whom the author has laboured with 
affectionate zeal, and who appears as 
one of the most finished specimens of 
his class of humanity. He has the 
generous heart which prompts to bene- 
volent deeds, and the ready hand to 
carry out what that heart dictates. He 
is himself a strong protest against the 
assertion that Fielding takes no thought 
of virtue as regards its inculcation 
upon others, for one instinctively feels 
that he is purposed by the author to be 
represented as a being worthy of imita- 
tion. Precisely the opposite lesson is 
intended to be taught by the portrait 
of Blifil, The villainy of this character 
is singularly striking, and when the 


book is closed, the reader will admit 
that he has followed the fortunes of but 
few beings who have been rendered 
more despicable in his eyes. This un- 
redeemed scoundrel, whose meanness is 
matched only by his cowardice, is flayed 
alive according to his deserts. And 
yet the novelist has exercised no pre- 
judice in the matter; he has simply 
turned the heart inside out, and made 
its fetid character apparent to the 
world. There is no artistic bungling, 
because there has been no attempt to 
tamper with the character. Fielding 
has allowed knavery to show itself, just 
as on the same page he keeps open the 
way for innocence and virtue. 

The genius of Fielding was not 
strongly developed until the appearance 
of “ Joseph Andrews,” which, as is well 
known, preceded the publication of 
“Tom Jones.” Before the production of 
his first novel, the talents of this great 
wit and humourist seem to have been 
devoted to the hurried writing of bril- 
liant dramatic and other pieces, which 
had in them but little positive assurance 
of a lasting fame. One can well under- 
stand, however, what a flutter the 
launching of “ Joseph Andrews” must 
have caused in London society. The 
author’s leading idea was to write a story 
in imitation of the style and manners 
of Cervantes ; and it was his intention 
therein to set forth the folly of affecta- 
tion, which he regarded as the only 
true source of the ridiculous. Great 
vices, he considered, were the proper 
objects of detestation, and smaller faults 
of pity; but affectation held its own 
place aloof from both. Referring to 
the scope of his work, he has the fol- 
lowing remarks : “ Perhaps it may be 
objected to me that I have, against my 
own rules, introduced vices, and of a 
very black kind, into this work. To 
which I shall answer: first, that it is 
very difficult to pursue a series of human 
actions, and keep clear from them. 
Secondly, that the vices to be found 
here are rather the accidental conse- 
quences of some human frailty or foible, 
than causes habitually existing in the 
mind. Thirdly, that they are never set 
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forth as the objects of ridicule, but 
detestation. Fourthly, that they are 
never the principal figure at that time 
on the scene; and, lastly, they never 
produce the intended evil.” All which 
is very sound and true, but it availed 
him nothing ; for did not the leading 
characters of his novel immediately 
strike people as strong and pronounced 
caricatures of those in the novel by 
Richardson which had just been all the 
rage? It was in vain for him to assert 
that he meant to vilify or asperse no 
one, or to copy characters hitherto con- 
ceived, with the addition of consider- 
able burlesque colouring. Richardson 
himself, on reading through the work, 
felt what he described as its covert satire 
keenly, and, it is said, never forgave Field- 
ing for this novel. The closing portion 
of it was held to put the questionof satiric 
aim beyond doubt, when Fielding makes 
the lady conduct herself in such a man- 
ner that, as one critic observes, “she 
enacts the beggar on horseback in a very 
superior manner.” Yet, making allow- 
ance for whatever element of parody 
there may be in it, “ Joseph Andrews ” is 
a remarkable book for the individuality 
of its characters. We might search in 
vain for a more worthy or more vividly- 
drawn personage than Parson Adams. 
His natural goodness and simplicity of 
heart endear him to us beyond mea- 
sure, and must mitigate our condem- 
nation of his share in certain scenes 
which are scarcely seemly to the 
cloth. This character was evidently 
a favourite of Fielding’s, and in 
his plea on Adams’s behalf to his 
brother clergymen, for whom, “ when 
they are worthy of their sacred order, 
no man can possibly have a greater 
respect,” the author says: ‘They will 
excuse me, notwithstanding the low 
adventures in which he is engaged, that 
I have madediiifwa clergyman ; since no 
office could have given him so many 
opportunities of displaying his worthy 
inclinations.” Of the originality of 
Parson Adams there is little to say, 
for criticism is disarmed ; he is perfect 
in that respect. Many commentators 
on Fielding have been unable to dis- 


cover a resemblance of even the faintest 
character between “Joseph Andrews” 
and the immortal work of Cervantes. But 
making allowance for the variation in 
scenes and incidents, we consider that 
Fielding’s novel displays a great deal 
of the breadth of treatment pertain- 
ing to the Spanish master. It is 
somewhat similar in conception also, 
being a mock-heroic narrative, and in 
it the romance and the apologue are 
blended in happy proportions. The 
spirit of Cervantes has been caught, 
while the author has avoided a pro- 
fessed imitation, and several of the 
ludicrous catastrophes which occur in 
the course of the story, give full weight 
to the assertion that Fielding had in his 
mind’s eye the author of “Don Quixote” 
when he wrote. The humour of Field- 
ing’s history is rich and yet inoffensive ; 
it possesses not the slightest tinge of 
bitterness, and is distinguished by a 
remarkable mellowness. Whatever else 
the work demonstrated, or failed to de- 
monstrate, one thing was clear—it pre- 
dicted the rising of a humourist of the 
highest order, and had its authorship 
been unknown on its first publication, 
there was but one man to whom the 
finger of society could point as its 
literary father. Of “Tom Jones” the 
second novel written by Fielding (taking 
them in the order of their appearance) 
we have already spoken at length. 

The third novel from this master- 
mind of fiction is one to which a pecu- 
liar interest attaches. Whilst it is con- 
sidered to be, in point of talent, inferior 
to the others, it is noteworthy as being 
a transcript of a portion of Fielding’s 
family history. We refer to the story 
of “Amelia.” Its fault, as a novel, 
seems to us to lie in the absence of any 
supreme interest in the several characters 
individually. They are not boldly drawn ; 
and the fact that the gold was not of so 
rich a quality as that previously dug 
from the same soil, immediately induced 
the detractors of Fielding to rejoice 
over the supposed decay of his powers. 
They forgot, in their spite, that Shak- 
speare only produced one “‘ Hamlet,” and 
that if Fielding had written no other 
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work but his crowning novel, that alone 
had ensured him his place amongst the 
gods. But, in truth, while “ Amelia ” is 
not by any means equal to its prede- 
cessors, it exhibits many graces of style, 
and its pathos is deep and true. The 
style is not so strong nor the humour so 
ceaseless, so abundant; but there are 
frequent genuine touches of passion in 
it, and some scenes of truthful domestic 
painting. Captain Booth is a strange 
mixture of weakness and fidelity ; his 
character is supposed, and truly, to bear 


some resemblance to Fielding’s own ; 


there was the same readiness in both to 
fall a victim to their own passions, and 
the same deep tenderness when they 
had recovered themselves. Booth is 
trustful and devoted, and worships the 
woman of his love. “If I had the 
world,” he says, “I was ready to lay it 
at my Amelia’s feet ; and so, Heaven 
knows, I would ten thousand worlds.” 
He is not the man to inspire admiration 
so much as to provoke an affectionate 
interest. Herein is one of the failures 
of the novel: the hero is not strong 
enough to occupy the centre. We ex- 
pect to do something more with a hero 
than condole, laugh, or shed with him 
an occasional tear. He must appeal to 
wider sympathies. He must be greater 
than ourselves in some way, no matter 
what ; but never beneath or even on a 
level with us. The same trait of devo- 
tion is very conspicuous in Booth’s wife 
Amelia, who is supposed to be the re- 
presentation of Fielding’s first wife. 
We can partially agree with M. Taine 
in his criticism of this character when 
he says that Amelia is “a perfect English 
wife, an excellent cook,” so devoted as 
to pardon her husband for his nu- 
merous failings, and “always looking 
forward to the accoucheur.” This may 
be accepted as true with regard to a 
great number of the English wives 
of that period, though there were 
many of a superior calibre, such as we 
could imagine Sophia Western might 
make. Amelia is happy because she is 
typical—typical of a portion of English 
wives, but not by any means a universal 
type. The novel in which these two 


amiable beings appear may be beautiful, 
but it lacks the pith which stronger 
characters would have given to it. We 
have to travel away from these to a 
subordinate individual in the story to 
discover a genuine point of interest— 
which is a great transgression of one of 
the cardinal principles of novel writing. 
Fielding, nevertheless, did not prove 
by this story that he had written him- 
self out. It is neither so brilliant nor so 
incisive as his other novels, and has no 
concentration of force or continuity of 
plot, and for these reasons it cannot be 
expected to take so worthy a posi- 
tion ; but it is without doubt far above 
mediocrity. 

Incensed by the adulation paid to 
successful villainy, Fielding wrote the 
history of “Jonathan Wild, the Great.” 
In his day, more than in our own, per- 
haps, the world worshipped at the shrine 
of success—certainly of a lower order of 
success—nor stayed to inquire too closely 
into the cause of any rapid rise of for- 
tune, however disreputably acquired. It 
is our general rule not to measure a man 
by the inherent qualities of good which 
he possesses, or by the claim which his 
genuine acts of benevolence establish 
upon us, but by the figure he is able to 
make in Society, even though that 
gilded exterior be a covering for much 
that is base and contemptible. An 
income of ten thousand a year will 
always cover a multitude of sins. Virtue 
itself has a terrible struggle to main- 
tain its own against it. And this insane 
feeling of adulation of material success 
was, as we have observed, carried still 
further and still lower in Fielding’s 
day. It went so far as to shed a halo 
round the head of the man whose 
natural place was the felon’s cell, pro- 
vided he were clever enough to evade 
the grasp of justice, and preserve a 
bold and brilliant outward appearance. 
This hollowness in the conditions of 
society annoyed Fielding deeply ; he 
was moved to his innermost depths of 
contempt by it ; and in his apology for 
treating the subject of the great criminal, 
Jonathan Wild, he explains the motives 
which led to the production of this 
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extraordinary piece of satirical writing. 
“Without considering Newgate,” he 
remarks, “as no other than human 
nature with its mask off, which some 
very shameful writers have done—a 
thought which no price should purchase 
me to entertain—I think we may be 
excused for suspecting that the splendid 
palaces of the great are often no other 
than Newgate with the mask on. Nor 
do I know anything which can raise an 
honest man’s indignation higher than 
that the same morals should be in one 
place attended with all imaginary misery 
and infamy, and in the other with the 
highest luxury and honour. Let any 
impartial man in his senses be asked 
for which of these two places a com- 
position of cruelty, dust, avarice, rapine, 
insolence, hypocrisy, fraud and treachery, 
was best fitted, surely his answer must 
be certain and immediate. And yet I 
am afraid all these ingredients, glossed 
over with wealth and a title, have been 
treated with the highest respect and 
veneration in the one, while one or two 
of them have been condemned to the 
gallows in the other.” This, of course, 
is the fault of Society, which rarely esti- 
mates a man for his intrinsic worth, 
whatever groove he movesin. He may 
be as gigantic a fraud as was ever palmed 
off upon the human race, but if he only 
manages to dazzle the eyes of those who 
are beneath him on the ladder, nothing 
will be whispered about his peccadilloes. 
Let him make one slip, however, and 
lose his hold, and a thousand gazers 
will rejoice in his fall, declaring that 
they always knew it would come. It 
was to help in destroying, therefore, 
the bombastic greatness of society, that 
Fielding wrote his “Jonathan Wild.” It 
is marked by a singular perception of 
motives, and a careful dissection of those 
unworthy passions which attain so great 
a sway over men. He invariably keeps 
one leading point in view, viz., the pro- 
per distribution of strict justice amongst 
his various characters. The hero, who 
flourishes in apparent security before 
our eyes through the course of the narra- 
tive, cannot escape his just doom at the 
last. On the gallows he fulfils the 


proper ends of his being, which was 
corrupt and unreformable. Fielding’s 
position as magistrate undoubtedly fur- 
nished him with many ideas for this 
history, which he failed not to make 
the most of, though as a composition, 
regarded in its entirety, it is somewhat 
deficient. It was written for a special 
purpose ; it fulfilled that purpose admir- 
ably ; but beyond that fact, and that it 
contains much of its author's sarcastic 
genius, the fragment is not in any other 
aspect very noticeable. 

Little has been said at any time of 
Fielding as a writer of verse, and yet he 
appears to have penned a considerable 
amount of rhyme in his day. But 
his verse is much inferior to his prose, 
his strength seeming to evaporate under 
the influence of rhyme. He has not 
the polish or the strength of Swift in 
this respect ; but he might have made 
some figure as a rhymester had he ad- 
hered to the Muse. What he has left 
behind him is necessarily completely 
dwarfed by his excellence as a writer of 
fiction. It will not be without interest, 
notwithstanding, if we glance slightly at 
his attempts in verse. In a poem on 
“ Liberty ” he gives vent to a noble exor- 
dium upon the good which she has ac- 
complished for the human race, and for 
the progress in arts which we owe chiefly 
to her. Then comes the following 
apostrophe :— 


‘* Hail, Liberty ! boon worthy of the skies, 
Like fabled Venus fair, like Pallas wise. 
Through thee the citizen braves war’s alarms, 
Though neither bred to fight, nor paid for 


arms ; 
Through thee the laurel crowned the victor’s 


row, 
Who served before his country at the plough ; 
Through thee (what most must to thy praise 


— 
Proud senates scorn’d] not to seek Virtue 
there.” 


In form and conception the poem re- 
minds us something of Goldsmith, being, 
however, in parts less pastoral than he, 
but having more force. The whole con- 
cludes with the following lines, which 
will stir an echoing sentiment probably 
in the mind of every reader :— 
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‘‘ But thou, great Liberty, keep Britain free, 
Nor let men use us as we use the bee ; _ 
Let not base drones upon our honey thrive, 
And suffocate the maker in his hive.” 


Other poetical effusions by Fielding, 
while not exhibiting the strength and 
width of view which we gain in this 
poem, show considerable tenderness of 
feeling and delicacy of treatment. He 


has a set of verses “To Celia,” sup- 
posed to be addressed to the lady whom 
he afterwards married, and which he 
closes thus happily, after descanting 
upon the hollowness of the world and 
the sickness of heart which the know- 
ledge of it has produced in him :— 


“ Ask you then, Celia, if there be 
The thing I love? My charmer, thee; 
Thee more than life, than light adore, 
Thou dearest, sweetest creature, more 
Than wildest raptures can express, 
Than I can tell, or thou canst guess. 
Then though I bear a gentle mind, 
Let not my hatred of mankind 
Wonder within my Celia move, 
Since she possesses al/ I love.” 


Other poems could be cited which be- 
tray a lively fancy, and as a specimen 
in another vein we may reproduce his 
lines for Butler’s Monument. Fielding 
was moved to great indignation at the 
treatment of Butler by an ungrateful 
court, and his sarcasm took the following 
form :— 

“ What though alive, neglected and undone, 

O let thy spirit triumph in this stone ! 

No greater honour could men pay thy parts, 

For when they give a stone they give their 

hearts.” 


In contrast to Fielding’s poems in 
the didactic and sentimental vein, we 
may turn, lastly, to a specimen of the 
humourous. When labouring under 
pecuniary embarrassments, he addressed 
an appeal to Sir Robert Walpole, in 
which, under a playful guise, he ad- 
ministered a rebuke to that great 
minister for his neglect. In this rhyming 
missive the following stanzas occur :— 


Great sir, as on each levée day 
I still attend you—still you say— 
‘I’m busy now, to-morrow come ;’ 
To-morrow, sir, you’re not at home ; 
So says your porter, and dare I 
Give such a man as him the lie? 
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“Tn imitation, sir, of you 
I keep a mighty levée too : 
Where my attendants, to their sorrow, 
Are bid to come again to-morrow. 
To-morrow they return no doubt, 
And then, like you, sir, I’m gone out.” 


In other verses the poet presses 
Walpole to assign him some appoint- 
ment ; he is not particular what, as will 
be gathered from the following cosmo- 
politan choice which he gives to the 
Minister :— 


“‘ Suppose a Secretary o’ this isle, 
Just to be doing with for a while ; 
Admiral, gen’ral, judge, or bishop ; 
Or I can foreign treaties dish up. 
If the good genius of the nation 
Should call me to negociation, 
Tuscan and French are in my head, 
Latin I write, and Greek—I read. 
If you should ask, what pleases best ? 
To get the most, and do the least. 
What fittest for /—You know, I’m sure, 
I’m fittest for—a sine-cure.” 


Of Fielding as a dramatist, there is, 
perhaps, no necessity to say much ; and 
what must be said is not of the most 
flattering character. His comedies are 
not so suggestively indecent as those of 
Wycherley, but there is a good deal of 
actual impurity in them. The license 
of the stage, to a large extent, has been 
pandered to, while the literary talent 
displayed is not of so high an order as 
that which shines through his novels, 
One point should be remembered in con- 
nection with these comedies and farces 
—that they were written under great 
pressure, their production having been 
a matter of urgency with the author. 
A good deal of the wit of Fielding is 
encountered, but altogether they are not 
equal to his fine intellect. Smart say- 
ings flash from the page now and then, as 
in “ Don Quixote in England,” where he 
remarks that ‘“‘ Every woman is a beauty 
if you will believe her own glass: and 
few if you will believe her neighbours.” 
Again: “all men cannot do all things ; 
one man gets an estate by what gets an- 
other man a halter;” which is a very 
acute remark upon the disjointed con- 
ditions of English life. In “The Modern 
Husband,” a comedy whose general scope 
must be condemned as being worthy of 
the worst period of the Restoration, 















the following reflection occurs: “Never 
fear your reputation while you are rich, 
for gold in this world covers as many 
sins as charity in the next: so that, get 
a great deal and give away a little, and 
you secure your happiness in both.” A 
remark made by Sir Positive Trap in 
one of Fielding’s comedies seems to have 
anticipated the conduct of society in 
the nineteenth century, or if not of the 
whole of our present society, of more of 
it than we like to admit, if whispers 
from its sacred circle are to be believed 
—“TI hope to see the time,” said the 
worthy knight, “when a man may carry 
his daughter to market with the same 
lawful authority as any other of his 
cattle.” Of all Fielding’s dramatic 
pieces ‘‘Pasquin ” seems deserving of the 
highest praise, and it touches pretty 
freely upon the political corruptions of 
the times. Considered in the light of 
a satire alone it may be pronounced 
very successful, showing its author as 
usual at his best in the unsparing use 
of the lash. It is of course difficult to 
say where the line should be drawn upon 
the stage in regard to satire. The power 
of the press is not so strong as that of 
personal ridicule, and it is on record that 
the Great Chancellor Hyde was ruined 
at Court by the absurd manner in which 
he was.mimicked in farces and comedies, 
an end which would never have hap- 
pened to him by mere abstract criticism. 
Fielding was, upon occasion, exceed- 
ingly free in his use of this weapon of 
ridicule; and however deficient his 
comedies may be in those qualities 
which are admitted to sustain the drama 
upon the boards, there are many pas- 
sages in them of unquestioned brilliancy 
and power. His strong capacity for 
parodying the great is demonstrated in 
more than one of the comedies ; and it 
is but just to add the observation that 
what is good and virtuous in itself is 
always exempt from ridicule. He per- 
ceived the moral fitness of things so 
clearly that he never transgressed pro- 
priety in this respect. Shocked we 
may occasionally be when he reproduces 
too faithfully the follies and vices of his 
period, but never through the whole of 
No. 175.—voL. xxx. 
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his works do we remember a single 
sneer at what is good, honest, or noble. 

In “A Journey from this World to 
the Next” Fielding has been the 
forerunner of a host of works of our 
own day, of which the reading public 
has become unconscionably weary. Un- 
doubtedly the best of these modern 
efforts to describe another world is 
‘“‘Erewhon ;” but it is singular to find 
Fielding, upwards of a hundred years 
ago, describing what took place in 
another sphere, after the death of the 
supposed writer of the narrative. It 
shows what little originality there is 
in the matter of great bold outlines of 
thought in the world; and doubtless 
many things which we consider new 
and of great merit in our own day have 
been done in ages past, and in much 
superior style. We do not mean to 
imply in any way that the work we 
have named and other similar works 
which followed it resemble in detail 
Fielding’s “Journey,” but simply desire 
to point out how early the author of 
“Tom Jones ” was in the field in this 
very idea of describing another world, 
for which there appears at present to 
be an unreasonable mania. His work 
is both curious and interesting, and 
excellent occupation for a quiet hour’s 
literary relaxation. 

Authors are measured in various 
ways ; some are fitted for the great mass 
of ordinary readers alone ; others find 
their devotees in a few choice intel- 
lectual spirits; but of few can it be 
said that they are favourites of both. 
When we are able to affirm that this 
last is the true position of a writer we 
have paid him the highest tribute it is 
in our power to offer. It means that 
we are speaking of lofty genius; for 
that is really great which can satisfy 
the philosopher and the peasant at the 
same moment. “ Hamlet” is the product 
of such a mind; so is the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and to these books must in- 
dubitably be added the masterpiece of 
Fielding. It possesses that salt of 
genius which will arrest dissolution. 
Years roll on and only add to the im- 
perishable character of all such works. 


c 
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What novelist has delighted a greater 
number of individuals than Fielding, 
or satisfied more with his exquisite 
delineations of human nature? We 
know what his influence has been over 
millions of undistinguished men; but 
look for a moment at the estimation in 
which he is held by the conspicuous 
descendants of his own craft. Dickens 
always had the most unfeigned ad- 
miration for him, and has described 
the keen relish with which he devoured 
his works as a boy. This love grew as 
he grew, and there was no novelist for 
whom Dickens cherished such a feeling 
of respect for his singular power as 
Fielding. It is said that he took him 
for his model ; but if so he has failed in 
catching his spirit, notwithstanding his 
profound admiration ; for in truth to 
us the two methods—those of Fielding 
and Dickens—seem to differ most widely. 
That is a question, however, which can- 
not be discussed here, and we pass it by 
with the observation that Fielding’s 
power over Dickens was unquestionably 
immense. The same remark applies to 


Thackeray, whose genius, far more than 


that of Dickens, resembled Fielding’s 
own. “What,” said the} author of 
“ Vanity Fair,” when speaking of his 
great predecessor in fiction, “‘an admir- 
able gift of nature it was by which the 
author of these tales was endowed, and 
which enabled him to fix our interest, to 
waken our sympathy, to seize upon 
our credulity, so that we believe in his 
people. What a genius, what a vigour ! 
What a bright-eyed intelligence and ob- 
servation! What a wholesome hatred 
for meanness and knavery! What a 
vast sympathy ; what a cheerfulness ; 
what a manly relish of life! What a 
love of human kind! What a poet is 
here, watching, meditating, brooding, 


creating! What multitudes of truths 
has the man left behind him! What 
generations he has taught to laugh 
wisely and fairly!” And again, speak- 
ing of his works as a whole—“ Time 
and shower have very little damaged 
those. The fashion and ornaments are, 
perhaps, of the architecture of that age ; 
but the building remains strong and 
lofty, and of admirable proportions— 
masterpieces of genius and monuments 
of workmanlike skill.” Who is there 
who cannot subscribe to this exalted 
opinion of our author, first given utter- 
ance to in its full boldness and gener- 
osity by Gibbon, and perpetuated by 
Thackeray ? Whether we regard Field- 
ing in the light of an observer of human 
nature or as a humourist, he has but few 
rivals. In the matter of the combina 
tion of both these excellences in the 
garb of fiction, we fearlessly reassert 
that he is entitled to the position we 
assigned him in the outset. He is at 
the head of his race. Other novelists 
may show a particular aptitude, he is 
the one being who has no aptitudes, for 
his art is universal. The temple he 
has reared has no dwarfed or stunted 
columns ; it is perfect and symmetrical, 
and of towering and magnificent dimen- 
sions. Years have not defaced its beauty 
or shaken its foundations. 

Another tribute to those already paid 
to this great king of fiction—more ephe- 
meral, perhaps, than some, but as sincere 
as any—is now laid at his feet. Henry 
Fielding, we would that thou hadst 
been a better man, but it is impossible 
not to love thee, and to recognize shin- 
ing through thee that glorious light of 
genius which grows not dim with Time, 
but whose luminous presence is ever 
with us to cheer, to reprove, to delight, 
and to elevate ! 


Grorce BarNetT SMITH. 





CASTLE DALY, 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE absence of its owner from Castle 
Daly had the double effect on Anne 
O’Flaherty of inducing her to shut her- 
self up more than ever with her own 
subjects in her kingdom, as the little 
valley was called by its inhabitants, and 
of causing herthoughts to stray so often to 
the different localities from which letters 
directed in Ellen Daly’s handwriting 
reached her, that she often told Mur- 
dock Malachy, whom on his partially 
recovery she had taken into her service, 
when he limped in with the letter-bag, 
that she did not know whether she really 
spent most of her time in England or 
in Ireland. 

The busy monotonous days and months 
slipped by in the Hollow. Anne did 
not grow less confidential with her ser- 
vants and inferiors from having lost the 
only equal companionship within her 
reach, or for knowing that there was no 
Mrs. Daly near to look disapproving 
surprise on her eccentricities in this 
respect. A good deal of gossip reached 
her about the sayings and doings of 
Mr. Thornley, the English gentle- 
man, a relative of Sir Charles Pel- 
ham, who had been sent over from 
England to manage Mr. Daly’s affairs 
in his absence, and who with his sister 
had taken up his abode at Castle Daly. 
The accounts reached her filtered 
through the prejudices and coloured 
by the grudges (reasonably or unrea- 
sonably entertained) of the narrators ; 
and Anne listened sympathetically, as 
was her wont, without always troubling 
herself to unravel fact from fiction. A 
stranger who acted decisively on his 
own judgment, without condescending 
to consult old residents, and who in 
small things and great, from the grant- 
ing of leases to the breeding of pigs, 


appeared by all accounts to have dia- 
metrically opposite views from her own 
and Peter Lynch’s, was pretty sure to 
go wrong, and sooner or later do serious 
mischief. 

If Anne’s conscience occasionally 
pricked her for having allowed her- 
self to become a decided partisan on the 
popular side, she was sure the next day 
to be made acquainted with some fresh 
instance of harshness on Mr. Thornley’s 
part that restored her to self-complacency 
by seeming to justify any amount of in- 
dignation. In some cases of what seemed 
to her positively unjust treatment of 
tenants, she thought it her duty to write 
and give Mr. Daly her opinion of his 
agent’s conduct, and thence resulted 
an irritating correspondence, which 
usually ended by Anne’s having to 
acknowledge that the version of affairs 
which Mr. Thornley communicated to 
Mr. Daly in self-justification, while it 
materially differed from her own, was 
substantially the correct one, and that 
her interference had been ill-judged and 
uncalled-for. Once or twice Anne cut 
the discussion short before it reached this 
point by receiving the rejected tenants 
as settlers on her own domain, and found 
that she had introduced hopelessly bad 
sheep among her flock. If this dis- 
covery ought to have mollified her anger 
against Mr. Thornley it did not ; it only 
induced her to endorse heartily the 
sentiment of Peter Lynch—that there 
was “nothing but ill luck to be expected 
in a country when mane-spirited, grasp- 
ing nagurs had the rule in it; seeing 
they took all that was best for them- 
selves, and nately shuffled all the bur- 
dens on to their neighbours’ shoulders.” 

One day more than a year after their 
arrival in the country, Mr. and Miss 
Thornley rode over from Castle Daly 
to visit Good People’s Hollow, bearing, 
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in guise of an olive-branch, a package 
of rare flower-seeds and cuttings, which 
Sir Charles Pelham had transmitted to 
them from Pelham Court for Miss O’Fla- 
herty’s acceptance, and requested them 
to deliver with their own hands. 

The visit was well-intentioned, but 
it did not prove happy or well timed. 
Anne had received a letter that same 
morning from Sir Charles Pelham, 
roundly accusing her of adding to Mr. 
Daly’s difficulties by encouraging a 
disaffected spirit among his tenantry, 
and she was too seriously hurt by the 
accusation to be mollified even by a 
bribe of flower-seeds, Then it had 
given her a sharp pang to see two 
strange figures, mounted on Mr. Daly’s 
horse and Ellen’s pony, approaching 
the house by the path along which she 
had so often watched the coming of 
her friends. The unaccustomed sounds of 
a sharp double-knock on the little-used 
front door, and of strange voices in a 
strangely high key asking in the hall 
for Miss O’Flaherty, jarred upon her 
nerves ; and when at last the visitors 
were ushered into one of the turret 
rooms, their appearance so utterly con- 
tradicted Anne’s anticipations, that she 
felt as much put out as if someone had 
given her the lie to her face. 

The gentleman, who entered first, 
was the most provokingly contradictory 
to all Anne’s expectations. For the 
last eighteen months she had been 
picturing Mr. Thornley to herself as 
a hale, fresh-faced, obstinate-headed 
John Bull sort of a man, of the Sir 
Charles Pelham type, who would talk 
her down with loud-voiced self-assertion, 
or crush her good-humouredly with con- 
temptuous patronage. The gentleman 
with whom she found herself shaking 
hands was, in the first place, much 
younger than she had expected, and had 
much more the air of a scholar than a 
man of business. He was thin and 
not particularly tail, while face, whiskers, 
hair, and eyebrows partook of a general 
grey neutral tint that would have 
stamped the whole person with insig- 
nificance if the countenance had not 
been redeemed by the presence of a 


pair of very bright grey eyes, looking 
keenly out from under the sandy eye- 
brows, and by the play of the lips, 
which when speaking disclosed two 
rows of very white teeth, and when 
silent fell into a curve, that puzzled 
you to make out whether it was a smile 
or @ sneer. 

“That little whitey-brown grocer’s 
apprentice to attempt to rule over us 
in the place of Dermot Daly. Phew!” 
thought Anne, as she dropped the 
hand she could not bring herself to 
shake cordially. The lady who, fol- 
lowed and claimed Miss O’Flaherty’s 
second greeting, appeared to be about 
five or six years her brother’s senior, 
and exaggerated in her person the 
neutral-tint effect produced by his, so 
that she gave Anne the impression of 
having been cut out, dress, face, hair, 
and all, from an immense sheet of 
packing paper. Both spoke in plea- 
sant, well-bred tones, and brought out 
well-chosen remarks with a delibera- 
tion and air of good sense that reduced 
Miss O’Flaherty to a state of conscious 
idiotcy, and robbed her of all possibility 
of inventing appropriate replies. Yet, 
though the conversation languished, her 
visitors were in no hurry to go away, 
and seemed to find sufficient amusement 
in looking about them with an air of 
intelligent investigation, such as would 
have become a European traveller in a 
Kamschatkan hut or Indian wigwam. 
They asked permission to examine the 
Good People’s Hollow works of art 
that adorned the cheffoniers and chim- 
ney-pieces, and they did examine them 
thoroughly, passing little faintly lauda- 
tory remarks upon them to each other, 
that so put Anne past her patience, that 
she longed to end the talk by knock- 
ing together the two neutral-tinted 
heads bent critically over her treasures. 
Every now and then, while indiffer- 
ent discourse went on, Anne felt that 
four thoughtful, cold eyes were stealing 
critical glances at herself, as at some 


strange, unaccountable, possibly malevo-, 


lent being, whose ignorant animosity 
was to be soothed away or rendered 
harmless by the charms of superior 
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wisdom and a magnanimous example 
of tolerant goodwill. She went out of 
the room for a few minutes to order 
some additions to her luncheon, and on 
approaching the turret-room door was 
startled by hearing a laugh, actually a 
natural girlish and boyish fit of laugh- 
ter, perpetrated by her prim visitors. 
Peeping in, she saw that Miss Thornley 
had lifted up a gaily-coloured feather 
flower wreath from the cheffonier, and 
was holding it round her brother's 
head, and making him admire the effect 
in the cracked looking-glass above the 
chimney-piece. Connor had cracked the 
glass long ago, and Anne knew well how 
distorted everything looked in it. 

The two faces had now a grey tinge of 
colour and light in them, and the white 
teeth showed agreeably, but it did not 
propitiate Anne to find that her guests’ 
stupidity was due to her presence, and 
that they could be animated at her ex- 
pense. After luncheon they took a 
walk through the valley to examine 
some new cottages Anne was building, 
and to talk to Peter Lynch about the 
draining of the bog lands on the hill 
side, and the other agricultural improve- 
ments for which the valley was famous. 

Anne read on Peter Lynch’s stolid 
face a fixed determination not to let a 
word of useful information be dragged 
from him by her present visitors, even 
if he were to be torn by wild horses for 
his silence, and for peace’s sake con- 
trived to leave her prime minister to 
the lady’s management, and monopolize 
the company of the gentleman her- 
self. He did not like it, and tried at 
first to show his indifference to any 
information on matters of business that 
came from a lady, by restricting his 
communications with Miss O’Flaherty 
to remarks on the scenery, and by 
turning back to Peter Lynch when he 
wished to ask a question respecting the 
nature of the soil or the works he saw 
carried on. Anne could not help en- 
joying the puzzled look that Peter's 
astounding replies brought upon his 
face. In despair, at last he came back 
to her, and against the will of both 
they were drawn by the vital interest 
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that each took in the topics that opened 
up, to throw off restraint and talk freely. 
Anne had the most to say at first. 
It was the wisdom or folly of the work 
of her life that was in question, and 
somehow it was no longer an insignifi- 
cant countenance into which she looked 
up as she talked. It was the thought- 
ful, pondering face, young and yet 
strangely old, of a deeply interested in- 
quirer, whose verdict she could not help 
eagerly wishing to win for her own views. 
The questions he asked showed that he 
had thought a great deal on the subjects 
he was investigating, and Anne answered 
and argued, and her words flew out 
faster and faster, and began to take 
colour from her hopes instead of her 
experience, till she found herself ex- 
pounding unreservedly to this stranger 
some of the most cherished dreams and 
aspirations of her solitary hours. This 
was while they were investigating the 
industrial works and chief points of 
interest in Anne’s little domain: peep- 
ing into the new cabins, and measuring 
the depths of the drains, and pacing the 
dimensions of the potato plots won 
from the bottom of the bog; while Mr. 
Thornley’s eyes were occupied with 
looking as well as his ears with listening. 
After a lengthened progress they re- 
turned to the house by a mountain path 
where there was nothing to be examined ; 
then Mr. Thornley took his turn to 
speak, and Anne walked by his side, 
listening and wishing that she could 
take back and hide every one of her 
words. His were quiet and polite 
enough. He spoke from the calm 
heights of logical deductions, and 
proved by well-argued and thoroughly 
established laws of other people’s find- 
ing out, how baseless all Anne’s ex- 
pectations were; how sure her work 
was to fall to pieces and fail in the long 
run ; and how miserably inadequate her 
little bit of partial experience was to 
set against the world-wide, often proved 
wisdom on which he founded his theories. 
As he talked, a huge, crushing, iron 
monster called Political Economy seemed 
to loom for the first time on Anne’s 
vision, before whose Juggernaut wheels 
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the prosperity of her populous little 
valley must inevitably be ground to 
powder some day. And the demolisher 
of her bright visions did not appear to 
find anything to regret in the results he 
foresaw so plainly. He Stood still nad 
looked over the valley lying bright in 
the golden sunset, where the labourers 
stood in groups about the gates of their 
little garden enclosures, and the women 
came out and put the babies into their 
fathers’ arms, and children filled the air 
with joyous evening clamour ; and talked 
quite calmly of the inevitable evils 
attending on the subdivision of land, 
and the certainty that .an over-stimu- 
lated population like the one’ he was 
surveying must come at last to the 
point of being decimated by want and 
sickness. He did not particularly regret 
that it should be so. Law was law, 
fortunately inevitable and unvarying ; 
and the object most to be desired was 
that its workings should be fully under- 
stood and recognized, ayd that ignorant 
individual action should be restrained. 
What did the disappointments and 
losses of the inhabitants of an obscure 


valley signify, if only the great princi--: 


ples on which the world progressed were 
justified and made plain ? 

For a moment or two Anne hated 
him with all the strength of her vehe- 
ment, unreasonable Irish heart; and 
then, glancing up into the old young 
face, she caught an expression on it that 
softened her and» changed her indigna- 
tion into a smile of wonder. 

The far-away eyes were so clearly not 
looking at anything néar, but watching 
the imaginary march of great systems 
and the results of long ages, with such 
a strange, unindividual imerest,that she 


could pot bring out the charge of heart- ° 


lessness that was on her lips» It was a 
sort of enthusiasm that changed the 
grey, insignificant face, and quickened 
it with life and power: an incompre- 


hensible enthusiasm for some ideal far . 


out of her sight, yet its existence gave 
her a glimpse into a mood she could 
sympathize with better than with the 
hard sense the words professed. The 
sentence she did bring out instead of 
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the indignant reproof that had risen to 
her lips, was perhaps more disgusting 
than the reproof would have been to; 
her companion. ' 

“You are young yet,” Anne said, 
with a deep sigh ; “if you live to be as 
old as 1am, and by chance get interested 
in the lives and troubles of the poor 
people you reside among—I think you 
could—you will learn to be glad to take 
the most practical way that comes to 
hand of rescuing them from present 
degradation and suffering, and you will 
leave remote consequences to take their 
chance.” 

“‘T shall know that the remote con- 
sequences must come when they are 
due. I shall not expect by any efforts 
of mine to bring about results which 
economical and social laws are dead 
against.” 

“You speak about laws as if they were 
alive,” cried Anne; “horrible, heart- 
less things—I don’t believe in them, 
I believe in God, and I don’t think He 
is ever dead against any honest effort to 
do good to our fellow-creatures, even if 
it be a somewhat mistaken one. He 
will take care that some good, physical 
or moral or spiritual, comes out of 
it somehow.” 

Mr. Thornley shrugged his shoulders ; 
his face changed to its ordinary grey 
quietude, and the light of enthusiasm 
died out. Here were questions brought 
up which he had decided did not con- 
cern him, into the discussion of which 
he absolutely and always refused to be 
drawn. It was his turn now to wish to 
call back his words, regretting the 
pearls of wisdom he had cast away. 
What was the use of explaining prin- 
ciples to a Woman, since women ever » 
can be touched by anything beyond the | 
range of their own experience, and will | 
not consent to consider the most prac- 
tical question without intruding subtle- 
ties of speculation or emotion that can | 
only lead astray ? 

There was a strange light in Anne’s 
eyes too as she raised the1 up from her 
valley beyond its protecting hills to the 
golden gates of the sunset, the sight of 
which troubled him, and woke that un- 
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reasonable yearning in his heart kept 
down habitually at the cost of so much 
pain. He would not be tempted on to 
such dangerous ground by anyone. 

When Anne had done gazing sky- 
ward and walked on, he stooped and 
gathered a handful of eyebright and 
sun-dew, and for the rest of the way 
home talked diligently of botany and 
nothing else. Anne walked by his side 
silent and annoyed ; she had felt rather 
than seen the shrug, and if there was a 
thing specially repugnant to her it was 
the being obliged to discourse or listen 
to discourse on indifferent subjects with 
a full heart. 

Miss O’Flaherty’s hospitality obliged 
her to bring her visitors into the lodge 
to take coffee before they set out on their 
long ride home ; and just as they were 
saying good-bye, Miss Thornley con- 
trived by almost her last words to put a 
crown on all the petty offences of the day. 
She stopped before a portrait of Ellen 
Daly that hung in the entrance hall. 

“Ah, look here, John,” she said ; 
“this is evidently another likeness of 
the girl whose portrait used to hang 
over the chimney-piece in the library 
at Castle Daly.” 

“Used to hang!” cried Anne sharply. 

‘Yes, the library is one of the rooms 
we are occupying now, and Mr. Daly 
kindly begged us to make any changes 
in them that we found convenient. We 
are not particular as to furniture and 
comfort, John and I, but we have lived 
abroad a good deal at various times, and 
we like the pictures about us to be good 
if we have any at all. We ventured to 
dethrone the portrait, which was rather 
an eyesore, and substituted an engraving 
we brought with us. But I assure you 
the painting is safe ; I carried it up to 
adry attic, and covered it over carefully 
myself.” 

Mr. Thornley came up and peered 
with half-closed eyes at the canvas. 
“Yes, certainly, it is a portrait of the 
same young lady, but rather better 
painted, I think.” 

“The picture at Castle Daly is thought 
to be particularly well painted by every- 
one about here,” remarked Anne stiffly. 


“Young Mr. O’Roone seemed to ad- 
mire it immensely, I remember,” said 
Miss Thornley, with a smile at her 
brother that protested against their 
being bound by the taste of any Mr. 
O’Roone. “He was very much dis- 
posed to quarrel with John for taking it 
down but we wanted a good light for 
our engraving and it did not occur to us 
that we were committing an enormity.” 

They called each otherJohn and Bride, 
and said “ we” afid “us” with tones and 
looks of perfect mutual understanding 
and confident sympathy, such as can 
only exist between people of thoroughly 
congenial characters who have lived 
long together, and which have a ten- 
dency to make outsiders feel somewhat 
put out of court. Anne just then 
thought their manners detestable. 

When, the door closed behind the 
brother and sister she went back to 
do homage before her darling’s portrait, 
and atone to it-for the slight put upon 
its counterpart. The colouring might 
be a little gaudy, the attitude wooden, 
but what could people be made of who 
found even an ‘imperfect representation 
of that face an eyesore ? 

The artist had really managed to put 
something of the true expression in the 
pictured vyes, or Anne looked till she 
conjured it up. Wistful, tender, gay, 
eager and timid all at once, a dozen 
different and contradictofy qualities 
beaming out their expression through 
the soul’s wide-open windows, blending 
into a look, a spell, a charm, that if it 
had not power to “ wile fish out of the 
water, and’ water out of a stone,” might 
surely have won tolerance, if not admira- 
tion, from the most supercilious of Eng- 
lish hearts. That the Thornleys could 
resist it, settled their place for ever in 
Anne’s estimftion. 


-CHAPTER IX. 


A RAINy autumn, and an unusually 
severe winter, when the mountain roads 
were almost .impassable, excused Miss 
O'Flaherty from being in any haste to 
return thé Thornleys’ visit. The months 
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of Mr. Daly’s absence crept on, till yet 
another summer and winter were passed, 
and the third year of his absence was 
reached. Anne’s letters from England 
to be less frequent, and sometimes 
brought news that made her look grave 
as she read, even though she knew that 
Murdock Martin, who was now perma- 
nently installed in her service, was 
studying her face, and was resolved not 
to leave the room till he had received 
his share of news. Mrs. Daly, instead 
of growing stronger in her native air, 
had become a more confirmed invalid, 
and was constantly changing from place 
to place in search of the health and 
comfort that seemed to fly from her. 
Anne wondered whether it was the dis- 
| appointment that so frequently follows 
| the fulfilment of a long cherished wish 
| that was making her life a burden to 
her. Connor, after twice running away 
from two different English schools, and 
narrowly escaping expulsion from a third, 
finally got his way and was entered at 
Trinity College, Dublin, whence Anne 
and Murdock too received gay letters, 
containing accounts of wild freaks and 


rhapsodies about new friendships, some- 
times too, promises of speedy visits, 
which, however, never came off. 
Occasionally with the letter came a 
newspaper adorned with verses in the 
poet’s corner, signed, ‘“ Connor of the 


Double Sword.” Anne sometimes 
laughed and sometimes cried over her 
first reading of these productions, but 
was never able to manage the second 
dispassionate perusal she intended. 
Somehow or other the newspaper, 
however carefully hidden away, was 
sure to vanish in the course of the 
morning, and did not return to her pos- 
session till the paper was in holes and the 
printing worn away by the numerous un- 
foldings and handlings it had undergone 
from those to whom Murdock. Malachy 
had not had the heart to deny the privi- 
lege of looking at Mr. Connor's “ poetry 
and music wid their own eyes.” There 
was, however, no danger of Anne’s for- 
getting the words ; they seemed after that 
to have got into the air, and to be always 
coming back to her borne on voices 
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which, if they disfigured them as to ac- 
cent, at least gave them emphasis enough. 
Those were the years of O’Connell’s 
trial and imprisonment, and the verses 
were of course patriotic, and such as did 
not lose any force by want of decision 
in the sympathies of the writer. 
Pelham was reported to be quietly 
and creditably keeping his terms at 
Oxford, ‘and learning,” Ellen’s letter 
said, ‘‘to tolerate me better than he used to 
do. I risein his estimation,” she wrote, 
“when he brings any of his friends 
home, and finds that at sight of me 
they are not exactly shocked ; and that 
even when I do perpetrate bulls and 
slip out an Irish phrase in an Irish 
accent, they think me worth talking to. 
Between ourselves, this same talking is 
often hard work for me. Pelham’s 
friends are all cut out so exactly on the 
model of himself. I am obliged to run 
away every now and then to laugh by 
myself, they do make such a blushing 
and stammering over a few soft words ; 
such as Darby O’Roone would have 
turned off his tongue as easily as he 
would have said good morning, meaning 
as little by them. I get very tired of 
the talk, that I daren’t put any spirit 
into, from fear of being misunderstood, 
but I bear it, for it brings a little 
kindness for me into Pelham’s eyes, 
and pleases poor Mamma. Oh, Anne, 
I have quite made up my mind that 
those two will never approve of me—of 
my very self—out of their own hearts, 
so I try to be content with little bits of 
reflected favour when they catch sight 
of me in a light that is not bad in 
other people’s eyes. Sometimes I am 
afraid it will almost make a hypocrite 
of me, I do strive so hard to make 
people I don’t care for think well of 
me, that I may wear their good opin- 
ions like ornaments round me, and so 
look a little less despicable to those’ 
whose approval I covet so earnestly. It 
is very freezing work. You see Connor 
is generally away from home, and his 
letters give Mammaa bad headache, and 
Papa pockets them, his share and mine, 
too, to take them out of the way of 
comments, and carries them off to read 
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over and over to himself or to his 
friends. Now I come to the worst of 
all my complaints. I hardly like to 
write it even to you Anne. We see 
very little of Papa now, he hardly seems 
to belong to the house. There is nothing 
for him to do in the dull little houses, 
where we never stay long enough to get 
a home-like feeling. Of course he 
makes friends wherever we go, but I 
fancy somehow they are not the sort of 
people he cares for Mamma and me to be 
intimate with, and Pelham looks down 
upon them, because you see they are 
generally Irish and poor, and I daresay 
rather queer, like you and me. I know 
they would suit me a great deal better 
than Pelham’s friends. Sometimes when 
we are sitting prim in the drawing-room, 
and I hear a loud knock at the front 
door, I rush out and lean over the 
bannisters, just to catch the sound of 
voices that bring a whiff of home with 
them, or to hear a laugh or a joking 
word that has some heart init. Then 
I peep and see Papa come out and slip 
his hand under some shabbily-coated 
arm and stroll out of the open door 
into the street, talking and laughing, 
and looking a little bit like his old self. 
How I long to follow him. I daresay 
they are going to some place that would 
not suit me, or he would let me come ; 
but, oh! my whole soul goes out in 
longing for one free day— such a day as 
Connor and I used to have in plenty at 
home. An old man, with very ragged, 
grey whiskers, and wisps of reddish 
hair round his bald head, who often 
comes, caught sight of me one day, and 
Papa made me come down, and said 
who I was. He is a doctor; his name 
is Lynch ; and, Anne, I do believe he 
is a relation of Peter's. He said he 
lived close to Good People’s Hollow in 
his early days, and that you were the 
light of his eyes and the jewel of his 
heart; he called me Miss Eileen, and 
said I was like you. I could have 
thrown my arms round his neck and 
kissed him, and I believe I should if 
Pelham had not come out of his study 
just then, and stood on the landing swel- 
ling with disgust at itall. The house is 
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very still and dead, when the front door 
closes behind Papa and his friends. I 
creep back to the drawing-room, feeling 
very guilty, and Mamma turns her sad 
eyes reproachfully on me, and I fancy 
she must be reading all the longings 
that are in my heart, and I hate myself 
vehemently for pining after things that 
used to pain her. So I go up and 
down. It is a very shadowy bit of road 
I am walking up now, and it is only 
now and then that I can get a far-off 
glimpse of light beyond. The now and 
then is generally on Sundays, when 
Mamma and I and Pelham go to church 
together. Pelham has decided, as Con- 
nor did when he went last year to 
Trinity College, to be confirmed in the 
English Church; and I am very glad, 
though it does put another barrier 
between them and Papa. I never 
might talk to you, Anne, about this 
one subject that we both care most 
about, but I will say now that I used to 
envy you dreadfully for going on Sun- 
days where you could pray among the 
poor, and that I found it very difficult 
sometimes to feel right in our own 
church, where there were only a few 
respectable people, and the going there 
seemed chiefly a mark of distinction 
between Mamma and me and our neigh- 
bours. Here it is all different, and I 
am learning to understand what the 
teaching of our Church is, and that its 
chief merit does not consist in denying 
what other people believe: that is the 
one bit of light that has come to me 
here.” 

Mr. Daly’s letters were even less 
satisfactory to Anne than Ellen’s. There 
was a tone of recklessness and indiffer- 
ence about them that grieved her. He 
was clearly unhappy away from home, 
but he seemed to be sinking into a state 
of listless acquiescence in idleness and 
self-reproach, and as time went on spoke 
less and less frequently of the possibility 
of return. 

With the view of rousing him, and 
tempting him back to his duties, Anne 
wrote constantly, dwelling not only on 
the unsatisfactory condition of the neigh- 
bourhood, where the effect of the first 
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partial failure of the potato crop was 
being felt in widespread distress, but 
mentioning, without scruple, her con- 
viction that Mr. Thornley had neither 
experience nor judgment to act judi- 
ciously in the circumstances that seemed 
likely to arise, and taking it on herself 
to repeat some of Murdoc&’s and Peter's 
stories to his disadvantage. Some- 
times Mr. Daly roused himself to in- 
quire into particulars, and then fol- 
lowed references to Mr. Thornley him- 
self, and such a sifting of evidence as 
made great havoc in Peter's statements, 
but generally failed to satisfy Anne, 
who, could not bear to give up her fol- 
lower’s veracity. The most important 
result of these controversies was the 
prevalence of an opinion spread far and 
wide about the country that Miss O’Fla- 
herty was ready to uphold every one, 
whatever their deserts might be, who 
“went agin” the Protestant English 
agent, and that to thwart or outrage 
him was a sure passport to protection 
from her. Anne began to be a little 
shocked and alarmed at the fervour 
of partizan enthusiasm that greeted 
her whenever, according to her wont, 
she and Peter Lynch made their 
appearance at the fairs and markets at 
which her people congregated. She 
tried to put down the groans and exe- 
erations of the Thornleys that alter- 
nated with blessings on herself; but 
Peter Lynch refused to second her, and 
her applauders told her to her face “ ‘To 
spare her swate breath, for they knew 
better than she did herself how it was 
wid her heart, and that black Protest- 
ants and nagurs were as hateful to her 
as to themselves.” 

Anne could not be surprised that she 
received more and moreindignant letters 
from Sir Charles Pelham on behalf of 
his young relative ; that Mr. Thornley 
proudly signified his determination to 
resign his appointment if any further 
reports of his doings, from Miss O’Fla- 
herty, were listened to by Mr. Daly; 
and that when once or twice in the 
course of the next summer she made an 
attempt at a peace-making call of cere- 
mony at Castle Daly she was met at the 


door by a civil but decided “ Not at 
home.” 

This rejection of civilities did not, 
however, put an entire stop to inter- 
course. As the anxious months passed 
on, there was an inevitable drawing to- 
gether and increase of intimacy among 
all those whose business it was to take 
measures to alleviate the dire misery 
that was certain now to come. Anne 
O'Flaherty and the Thornleys met 
pretty frequently through the early 
autumn on public committees and at 
the houses of mutual acquaintances, 
where plans for the distribution of re- 
lief were being laid. They did not keep 
out of her way, and they did not seek 
her, and she could not but acknowledge 
that there was dignity in their bearing 
towards her, the dignity that comes of 
conscious right doing. 

The brother seemed to have grown 
thinner and paler since he came into 
the country, and the sister looked 
anxious. One day, after a meeting at 
the house of the Protestant clergyman 
of Ballyowen, when Anne, a compara- 
tive stranger to her hosts, was standing 
a little apart and not joining in the 
conversation, she overheard Miss Thorn- 
ley complain to the clergyman’s wife 
of the weary length of the hours when 
she sat alone in the evenings, watching 
for her brother’s return home, and con- 
fess that terribly anxious thoughts 
would come when he chanced to be a 
little later than usual. “It was not 
mere nervousness,” she said. She had 
never found it hard to be alone in her 
life before, and she could not comfort 
herself by thinking that her terrors had 
any fancy or exaggeration in them—the 
danger was only too real. Threatening 
letters were placed about the premises, 
or thrust into the crevices of the doors 
and windows almost every night now ; 
and she could not but think that the 
lonely road by which her brother re- 
turned from Ballyowen to Castle Daly 
was watched. The evenings were tol- 
erably light still, but what would it be 
when the autumn closed in, with the 
winter to follow? She confessed she 
dreaded it. 
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Mr. Thornley here caught sight of 
Anne’s horrified face, and made an im- 
perious sign of silence to his sister. 
Anne pondered over that look and the 
comprehending glance Miss Thornley 
gave her brother back for long hours, as 
she drove homie through the dark night 
by Peter Lynch’s side, as safe in the 
loneliest part of the mountain road as 
by her own fireside. She understood 
quite well what the two looks ‘meant. 
They thought her their enemy, through 
whose adverse influence the danger had 
grown up round them, and not for 
worlds would they let her have a 
glimpse of its effect on them, or abate 
a jot of their pride by seeming to 
appeal to the compassion of one who 
misjudged them. There was plenty of 
spirit, ay, and of deep and delicate 
feeling too, concealed by those grey 
masks of faces. Anne began not to 
like to think of the character in which 
she must figure in that anxious-eyed 
sister’s thoughts. She did not sleep 
well that night, and when she came 
down in the morning, with her head 
full of the Thornleys still, she found a 
long letter of Ellen Daly’s on the break- 
fast-table, and seized upon it eagerly, 
hoping it would send her thoughts and 
interests comfortably into their usual 
channel. Before she had finished the 
first page she uttered an expression of 
surprise, which so alarmed Murdock 
Malachy, who was standing stock still in 
the middle of the room, with the toast- 
rack in his hands, watching her as she 
read, that she felt obliged to look up,and 
say, re-assuringly, ‘‘ No, there is nothing 
amiss ; they are all quite well, Murdock ; 
but Miss Ellen has curiously enough 
made the acquaintance, at the sea-side 
place in England where they are living 
now, of a young sister of Mr. and Miss 
Thornley, and I am surprised at the 
description she gives of her.” 

“The thieves of the world, them 
Thornleys,” cried Murdock, dropping 
the toast-rack to scratch his head. “ But 
it’s a quare thing that they should be 
everywhere. It'll be for no good, Miss 
O'Flaherty, dear, that another of the 
black-hearted brood have got round 


Miss Eileen where she is now. It'll be 
mischief they’re schaming together, the 
two here and the one there of them.” 

“T wish I could think that there 
was no mischief afoot but of Mr. and 
Miss Thornley’s scheming,” said Anne, 
severely; and fixing her eyes on 
Murdock’s face, which changed a little, 
she added, “Can you tell me, Mur- 
dock, what has become of your uncle, 
Dennis Malachy, since he left the little 
place Mr. Daly put him into before he 
went away? Do you ever hear of him 
now ? Is it true what you told me about 
his having quitted the neighbourhood 
for ever?” 

“Do I know what has become of my 
uncle since the day whin, by Mr. Thorn- 
ley’s orders, the roof was taken off the 
bit of a cabin the master gave him, 
and he was left widout a place to put 
his foot in? It’s that your asking me.” 

“Yes; I want to know. You told 
me once that he had gone to America.” 

“ And why would not he have gone ?” 

“Only as we passed by Lac-na-Weel, 
last night, I thought I sawa light in the 
roofless cabin, and heard voices.” 

Murdock craned his neck over the 
table, so as almost to whisper in his 
mistress’s ear— 

“Maybe the boys were houlding a 
meeting there ; or maybe it was only 
one or two who had come together 
peaceably to hear a bit of Mr. Connor’s 
poetry read, and taste a dhrop of poteen 
that they had brought.” 

“Well, I hope you were not there 
yourself, Murdock,” said Anne ; “you 
know I don’t allow my people to belong 
to secret societies.” 

“And right you are there,” replied 
Murdock, stooping down to pick up the 
scattered pieces of toast with his fingers, 
and placing the toast-rack before his 
mistress with an ostentatiously meek 
expression of face that warned Anne of 
the uselessness of attempting to get 
further information out of him. 

She turned back with a sigh to her 
letter, and read over again the passage 
that had provoked her exclamation. 

“ Did not some one say that the world 
must be quite a small place because 
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everybody he met knew someone he 
knew? Have I expressed that properly 
without a bull? Well, I have had an 
instance of that sort of thing myself 
lately, and it has interested me so much 
that I must write it to you. First, let 
me tell you that I am much happier 
than when I last wrote in the spring, 
partly because Connor has come from 
Dublin to spend his vacation here, and 
partly on account of the acquaintance 
that has grown out of the adventure I 
am going to relate. You will say it is 
the oddest coincidence when you hear. 
Whitecliff Bay, where we have been 
living for the last three months, is a 
very gay little place, especially in the 
autumn. There are miles and miles 
(Pelham would bring me down to yards, 
but I will indulge in amplitude of 
speech when I write to you) of parade 
crowded with visitors, and below and 
beyond there is a region of wet white 
sand, broken up with big boulder 
stones and jutting-out ledges of rock. 
This is usually given up to regiments 
of nursemaids and digging children. 
Connor hates these haunts of Cockney- 
dom, as he calls them, and in our 
walks hurries me at breathless speed 
through the populous district till we get 
beyond a certain rocky wall, where the 
beach is so solitary that we can almost 
fancy ourselves on our own shore again, 
and where he can make speeches to the 
stones, as he used to do at home. One 
day when we had had a great deal of 
poetry, and Connor had conte out of his 
heroic into his ridiculous vein, he insisted 
on climbing up into a hollowed-out mass 
of rock and giving me a series of imita- 
tions of lectures by Dublin Professors. 
He said such absurd things, and made 
himself like so many different people, 
that I tired myself out with laughing. 
In a pause, we heard an echo of my 
laugh, stifled but very distinct, come 
from the other side of the stone. 
Connor jumped down like a shot, and 
almost fell over a young lady who was 
seated comfortably at the foot of his 
rostrum on the shady side with a large 
sketching-board on her lap. Her face 
grew as crimson as his when she saw we 


had found her out, and she looked up at 
me in an appealing way (I never saw 
such pretty brown eyes before), and 
said, ‘ Indeed I did not mean te listen. 
I was busy sketching, and did not 
know what was going on for a long 
time, and afterwards 1 really could not 
help laughing.’ Her mouth quivered 
again as she spoke, and she peeped up 
from under her curly dark eyelashes at 
Connor, as if she were very anxious 
to know what kind of creature all 
that rodomontade had come from. I 
was charmed, but Connor walked off 
down, I could see, in the very lowest 
depth of glumness. ‘It did not make 
it any better for him,’ he said, ‘that it 
was only a girl, and such a very pretty 
one, who had overheard his nonsense ; 
he was all the more disgusted at being 
caught making a fool of himself.’ 

“We met the same young lady again 
afterwards on the sands, sometimes 
with a troop of children who seemed to 
be under her charge. Connor called 
her ‘the girl with the shabby bonnet,’ 
and I ‘the girl with the pretty eyes.’ 
She used to purse up her mouth and 
look demure as we passed, and I don’t 
believe we should ever have spoken to 
her if it had not been for another little 
incident which these same children 
brought about. We came upon her 
one evening standing by the edge of 
the water, looking very angry and 
ready to cry. Two of the boys had 
perched themselves on a high white 
stone round which the tide had flowed. 
She wanted them to get down, and 
they were riotously daring her to come 
and make them. It was only a narrow 
streak of water, but it would have 
spoiled her neat boots and her fresh 
muslin skirt to wade through it. It is 
true about the bonnet and all the other 
poor little things being shabby, but she 
manages to put them on with a dainty 
air that I could not give to silks and 
satins. I saw her glance down at her 
little feet and her pink flounces, and 
tears of vexation swelled up into her big 
brown eyes. I made Connor look. 

a minute he strode over the water and 
was back again with a kicking boy 
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under each arm. We walked back with 
her to the house where her aunt and 
uncle live, Connor keeping the boys in 
good order, and bringing them back to 
the height of good humour with such 
stories as only Connor can tell; and 
since that evening we three—or rather 
I should say we ten, for I must include 
the seven boisterous cousins—have been 
the fastest of fast friends. We did not 
find out who she was at first. The 
aunt’s name was Maynard, and we 
called her Miss Lesbia—she has the 
misfortune to own that sonnetical name 
—and after a while Babette and Baby, 
as the boys call her. The fun is, that 
Pelham took a great disgust at our 
friendship. It is to be confessed that 
at first we talked about the Maynards 
night and day. ‘Are they respectable 
people?’ he asked. ‘They don’t keep 
a gig,’ was all the satisfaction he could 
ever get from Connor. To satisfy him- 
self, he used to come down to the 
Parade to watch us through an opera- 
glass as we set out and came back from 
our boating excursions. He pronounced 
that Miss Maynard was not in the least 
pretty—aquite plain, in fact, and in bad 
style—just the sort of friend he should 
have expected Connor and-me to pick 
up and rave about. Yet .though his 
judgment was so decided, one sight of 
her plainness .did not content him. 
Somehow or other he was always there 
watching. Now there is this about our 
Babette—she has such a kind heart she 
can never bear to leave anybody out of 
her liking. She expects everyone to be 
friends with her, and I even think that 
the more people stand aloof from her 
the more interest they have for her, and 
the more resolute she is to win them. 
One day when we were all setting forth 
on a long expedition, and Pelham was 
lingering forlornly about, she just 
looked up at him with her large, baby- 
ish brown eyes, and said, ‘ You are 
coming too, are not you?’ and he came. 
Not that once only. He has quite 
turned over a new leaf. He leaves his 
books in the morning, and sits out with 
us on the beach while Connor reads 
‘Lalla Rookh’ aloud. He joins our 
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afternoon walks as a matter of course, 
and gets into the boat of an evening 
uninvited. Connor quizzes his shy, 
grave efforts to make himself agreeable, 
and Lesbia laughs ; but Pelham, though 
he is not witty, can give a good hard, 
effective snub in self-defence now and 
then. When he administers one to 
Conner, it is like putting a lid on toa 
jack-in-the-box. Connor is effaced for 
the moment, to flash up again at an un- 
expected opportunity, and Lesbia in a 
fright makes haste to twist the joke 
into something that sounds like a com- 
pliment to Pelham, and so restores 
peace. I am not sure that the boys 
are really learning to like each other 
better, but at all events we, sister and 
brothers, spend, more of our time to- 
gether, and have more things in com- 
mon to talk about, than we ever had 
before in our lives; and Anne, is it 
not odd that we should owe this to 
the sister of Uncle Charles’ grand 
favourite, John Thornley—the man you 
dislike so much? It’s true. Connor's 
Lesbia is actually sister to the brown- 
paper man and woman you described 
to me. I have been a long time coming 
to the fact, for it was very long in 
coming to me. I knewa great deal of 
Lesbia’s history before her real name 
came out. It is a very sad one and fits 
the grave brother and sister you des- 
cribe better than our pretty Lesbia. 
Their father, though he was a near 
relation of Uncle Charles, seems to 
have been a very imprudent man, and his 
conduct so offended his cousins, Dr. 
and Mrs. Maynard, that they dislike 
the very mention of his name, and 
acquiesce gladly in the mistake strangers 
naturally fall into of calling Lesbia 
Miss Maynard instead of Miss Thorn- 
ley. There were several Thornley bro- 
thers and sisters at one time, but all 
are dead now except these three. I 
wish Lesbia was not subject to be 
seized with fits of shyness whenever 
anything, about the troubles they all 
had to bear in their father’s lifetime, 
comes out in the course of conversation ; 
for it seems to me, from little words 
she has let drop now and then, that 
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the grave brother and sister must have 
done some things that were rather fine, 
and that I should like to hear more 
about. They have had to work— 
actually work—with their own hands 
like common people to help the others 
in very bad times. Lesbia speaks of 
them with a kind of loving awe that 
impresses me greatly. It seems there 
is a rich old uncle on the mother’s 
side, and when their mother died he 
offered to adopt his grand-nephews and 
nieces and take them to live with him, 
if they would adopt his name and 
solemnly promise never to hold any fur- 
ther communication with their father, 
who was abroad at the time. There 
were four nearly grown-up brothers and 
sisters then, and Lesbia tells me they 
held a family council over the letter, 
and decided not to accept their grand- 
uncle’s offer. They would not give up 
their father or their name, which they 
did not consider he had in any way 
disgraced, and they did not choose to 
be dependent on a relation who had 
allowed their mother to die in poverty. 
They agreed, however, that Lesbia, 
who was then only ten years old, ought 
not to be bound by{their resolve, and 
they made a compromise about her. 
They sent her here to live with their 
mother’s cousin, Mrs. Maynard, and 
wrote to the grand-uncle begging him 
to wait for her determination till she 
was old enough to make it for herself. 
He never answered the letter, and he 
has not taken any special notice of Lesbia 
since, though he is on good terms with 
his relations here, and sends presents 
to their children sometimes. I think 
Lesbia almost hopes he has forgotten 
her existence. She dreads having a 
decision to make ; she could not bear 
to separate herself from her brother 
and sister; and yet she acknowledges 
that luxury and riches would be great 
temptations to her. I can see they 
would, by the disgust with which she 
often looks at her own shabby bonnets 
and faded gowns. Why do I tell you 
all this? I am coming to the reason 
soon; but first I must explain the 
link between us and the Thornleys 


that sent them to Castle Daly. Uncle 
Charles was mixed up at one time in 
some of the speculations that brought 
the elder Mr. Thornley to grief; and 
it was the eldest son’s conduct, when 
the father’s difficult affairs came to be 
wound up, that inspired our wise 
uncle with such an opinion of his 
ability that he would not believe any- 
one could set our affairs to rights so 
well as he. I asked Lesbia one day 
if the appointment had been good 
for her brother, and to my surprise 
she shook her head and began to 
ery, and when Connor and I tried to 
comfort her by going into raptures 
about the country, and telling her 
how we longed to live there again 
ourselves, she put a letter from her 
sister into my hands, and begged me 
to read it. It was a very clever 
letter, full of little touches of descrip- 
tion that made me cry out with long- 
ing for home; but at the end came 
an allusion to some danger which she 
seems to believe hangs over her bro- 
ther, and threatens his life. It was 
only a word or two, but they were 
such grave, quiet words, that I felt 
they meant more than they said. 
Anne, is this danger all a delusion, 
or is there a grain of truth in it? I 
will not believe in more than a grain, 
especially as Miss Thornley insinuates 
that you have used your influence to 
prejudice the people against her bro- 
ther, and that you are to blame some- 
how for his not being safe at Castle 
Daly. Tl tell you what you must do 
to open her eyes. The instant you have 
finished reading my letter you must 
order out Peter Lynch and the car, and 
drive over to Castle Daly, whatever 
other business you may happen to have 
in hand, and invite the brother and 
sister to come and stay with you at 
Good People’s Hollow. If they hesi- 
tate you and Peter must bring them off 
by force. When you have possession 
of them you must take them about 
in the car to all the wakes and fairs 
and stations you can hear of, till their 
faces and your's and Peter Lynch’s 
have got so mixed up together in 




















people’s thoughts that they will never 
disconnect them again. Then you must 
write a letter for me to show Lesbia, 
such as will set her heart at rest, saying 
how well you and Mr. Thornley are 
getting on together, and how every- 
body’s ill-will has given way at the 
sight of your triple alliance. Be 
quick, dear Cousin Anne, and accom- 
plish this, or I'll never believe you are 
a true descendant of the O’Flaherty 
witch. I shall expect that letter 
before another month is over, and the 
shortening of the days which Miss 
Thornley says she dreads so much has 
become perceptible.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Miss O’FLanerty went about her usual 
occupation for the rest of that day and 
the next, carrying Ellen Daly’s letter in 
her pocket, and bearing on her mind 
the conviction that a disagreeable duty, 
to which she must bring herself sooner 
or later, hung over her head. It was 
not any personal feeling against the 
Thornleys that made Elien’s request 
distasteful, it was rather that it brought 
her, as despotic rulers are liable to be 
brought, into unexpected collision with 
the limits of her power. 

Sympathetic people with active minds 
and not very strong wills sometimes 
appear to have almost unbounded power 
over those with whom they are brought 
constantly in contact. The busy brains 
and hearts quick to interpret the emo- 
tions of slower intellects seem to have 
an irresistible faculty for moulding the 
actions of others in accordance with 
their wishes; but it is a sort of in- 
fluence that is very apt to fail suddenly. 
It only gathers up and gives form to 
the feelings and thoughts of others, 
it does not control them, and the 
link of sympathy once broken, the 
authority falls to the ground. 

Miss O’Flaherty, Queen of Hearts, as 
she was reputed to be, had had one or 
two examples of her powerlessness to 
bring about what she desired, when it 

was against the prejudices of her neigh- 
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bours she was working, and not through 
them, and she suspected that this mat- 
ter of calling back the sanction she had 
been supposed to give to the popular 
hatred of the Thornleys would prove 
another humiliating instance of the 
failure of her influence. 

She had no instinctive love of combat 
in her, but in this instance the duty 
was too imperative to be long put aside. 
She let two fine days slip by, but when 
the third came in, with drenching rain 
and howling west wind from the sea, 
her resolution woke up. It was easier 
to defy weather and Peter Lynch to- 
gether than to take Peter Lynch alone, 
and from childhood Anne had always 
found a storm of wind inspiring, and 
taken delight in braving the weather; 
besides, she should be sure to find the 
Thornleys at home, and they hardly 
could turn her away from her cousin’s 
door wet through. She gave her little 
maidens directions to prepare for visitors 
before she left home, and in spite of 
the blinding rain took the reins in her 
own hands to provide against Peter's 
circumventing her after all by over- 
turning the car in the first convenient 
bog he came near. 

She did not set forth till noon, and 
her progress was slow, the road being 
converted in many places to a shallow 
running stream, and the old horse 
knowing well in whose hands he was. 
It was already late in the afternoon 
when Castle Daly came in sight. The 
storm had spent its strength by that 
time, the loud wail of the wind had 
died away into little fitful gusts, like 
the worn out sobs of a child spent with 
angry crying, the clouds had lifted in 
the west, showing below their black 
jagged ridges a blood-red sun sloping to 
its funeral pyre piled with purple and 
gold. The tossed waves of the lake caught 
the glow, and ran up to the shores in 
crimson curves as if the expanse of 
water had been suddenly turned into a 
sea of molten jewels. The trees and 
battered flowers in the garden seemed 
to be gathering themselves together and 
lifting up their tossed arms and wet 

faces for a farewell kiss of peace from 
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the departing sun. It looked like an 
hour of reconciliation. The battle had 
been fought, and the contending powers, 
storm and sunshine, were stretching 
hands to each other across the battle- 
field. Anne felt it a good omen, and 
took heart for the task that lay before 
her. 

The place was very still and deserted, 
no loungers by the gate, no beggars 
airing their rags on the wall, or gos- 
soons hanging about the back premises 
waiting to be sent on errands. A 
dull, empty echo came back from the 
wide hall and staircase when Anne 
knocked. The maid that answered her 
summons informed her that Mr. Thorn- 
ley was out, and Miss Thornley at home, 
but very busy. Anne did not wait for 
the conclusion of the sentence, she 
glided past the girl, an old acquaint- 
ance, walked straight to the library 
door, and opened it for herself. She 
had planned during her drive exactly 
what she would do and say on her 
arrival. She meant to walk in with 
outstretched hands, take Miss Thornley’s 
in hers, and speak out at once all that 
was in her mind without false shame or 
grudging. She would confess frankly 
her repentance for past misconstructions, 
and speak of the strong desire that had 
grown up in her mind to undo the wrongs 
of which she was guilty towards them. 
There should be no holding back ; the 
barriers of dislike and misunderstand- 
ing should be thrown down by a flood 
tide of generous impulse and goodwill. 
Her purpose held good till the door was 
thrown open, and she had taken a step 
or two forward into the room, and then a 
sudden revulsion of feeling came. A quiet 
figure rose from behind a writing table, 
heaped up with books and papers, and 
two grey eyes fixed on her face, plainly 
asked the meaning of her intrusion. A 
snowball aimed at Anne would hardly 
have sent a more sudden chill through 
her than the dignified surprise expressed 
by those eyes. The hearty words she 
had meditated died on her lips, and she 
gave up all intention of taking Miss 
Thornley’s friendship by storm. There 
was an awkward pause which the Eng- 


lish lady broke first, making a step for- 
ward, but not holding out her hand. 

“T am afraid there is some mistake. 
You have no doubt come in to see my 
brother, Miss O’Flaherty, and I am 
sorry to say he is out. If I could be 
of any use—but—” (glancing expres- 
sively at her letters) “I am unfortu- 
nately very much occupied at this 
moment.” 

“ Yes, I know, and I am sorry to in- 
trude upon you,” cried Anne, feeling 
that since she had lost courage to offer 
a favour, the only possible way of es- 
caping from her dilemma was to beg 
one; “ but I have had a long wet drive, 
and I am very tired. I think I must 
venture to ask you to let me sit with 
you an hour to rest.” 

Miss Thornley gave a despairing 
glance at her writing-table, then, with 
a resigned air, pushed it aside, brought 
forward an arm-chair for her visitor, 
and, ringing the bell, ordered coffee and 
a fire. While these were in the course of 
preparation, she sat upright on her seat, 
and made conversation on indifferent 
topics with all her might. If she had 
drawn a circle round herself with an 
enchanter’s wand, she could not more 
effectually have erected a barrier against 
intimacy, which her guest was warned 
not to cross. 

“T fear I am keeping you from finish- 
ing letters you are anxious about,” Anne 
ventured to observe at last, noticing 
how, in the intervals of her little dry 
sentences, Miss Thornley’s eye stole 
lovingly back to her writing-case. 

“ Not letters ; I was copying out an 
essay of my brother’s for the Quarterly 
Review, which I had hoped to dis- 
patch by to-day’s post, as it is already 
due; but never mind, it is too late now; 
it can’t be helped.” 

The tone was so much more interested 
than anything that had gone before, 
that Anne ventured to take up a MS. 
sheet and ask a few questions. 


The essay proved to be a very lauda- 
tory review of a book on Ireland which 
Anne happened to have read, and par- 
ticularly disliked. She could not re- 


frain from stating some of her objec- 
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tions to the book in her usual eager 
way. 
author’s opinions coldly at first ; then 
with some force, turning to her brother’s 
essay, and reading out bits of sarcasm 
with evident relish, which provoked 
angry eloquence from Anne. Argu- 
ment, even when so vehement as al- 
most to approach a quarrel, was a nearer 
step towards acquaintanceship for those 
two than mere company talk. Both 
parties forgot to whom they were speak- 
ing in the interest of the question, and 
put forth all their powers. Miss Thorn- 
ley’s eyes brightened, her white teeth 
gleamed now and then with a smile of 
triumph when she pounced upon a 
very obvious contradiction in Anne’s 
statements, a little colour stole into her 
brown cheeks. Suddenly, in some far- 
off region of the house, a clock struck. 
Anne saw all the interest and excite- 
ment die out of the grey eyes instantly, 
and a new expression steal into them 
—a yearning anxious look that went 
to her heart. They talked on, Miss 
Thornley sitting more and more up- 
right on her high-backed: chair, and 


wandering further and further from - 


the point of discussion in her replies 
to Anne’s remarks. Her whole soul 
had evidently gone out.in striving. to 
catch some distant sound. A quarter- 
of-an-hour — half-an-hour slipped by ; 
silence fell upon the talkers; it was 
impossible to keep up the farce of con- 
versation any longer. 

Miss Thornley rose from her chair at 
last, and began to pace up and down 
before the windows, peering*out into the 
darkness, first from-'one and then the 
other; then, with .a -muttered excuse 
about the closeness of the room, raising 
a sash, and leaning her head far out to 
listen. Was this her usual way of 
spending the twilight hours, Anne 
wondered. Her heart began to ache 
for her, as she observed how she kept 
nervously clasping and unclasping her 
fingers, as if every minute that passed 
made endurance more difficult; and 
what a great start she gave when 
another hour struck. 

“ You will have a dark drive home,” 

No. 175,—vou. xxx. 


Miss Thornley defended the’. 


Miss Thornley observed to Anne, when 
it could no longer be denied that even- 
ing had come, and that they were sit- 
ting in the dark. 

“TI don’t care, Peter can always drive 
safely ; you will let me stay a little 
longer, till your brother comes back ?” 
Anne implored. 

Miss Thornley put out her hand and 
grasped the back of a chair, as if to 
keep herself from falling. 

“ You—you—know of some danger 
he is in; you came to warn me $” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Anne ; “do you 
think I could have sat still, talking all 
this time, if it had been so? Please 
don’t imagine me so heartless.” 

A quick gesture from Miss Thornley, 
that seemed to say the question of 
Anne’s heartlessness was one to which 
she could not give her mind just then, 
was all the answer that came. 

“There !” she said faintly, a minute 
or two later, “ did you hear that ?” 

It was a very distant sound, so 
distant and faint that Anne would not 
have troubled herself to think what it 
was if her attention had not been called 
to it ; but as it was, there was no re- 
sisting the conviction—that sharp, clear 
ring—it was a gun going off somewhere, 
a few yards from the house. Anne 
could not keep her voice from trembling 
a little, as she answered— 

“Tt was nothing; such sounds are 
often heard,” 

“No, not such sounds; I never 
heard anything exactly like that, at 
this hour before. Will John never 
come ?” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and stood trembling, but self-controlled 
still. Anne thought she could almost 
hear the beating of her heart in the 
dead silence that followed, while both 
held their breath, listening for what 
would come next. 

Cheerful sound—a man’s brisk step 
crushing the gravel, a voice giving some 
directions outside, in what Anne be- 
lieved to be a purposely loud and re- 
assuring tone of voice, then a common- 
place knock at the door. 

Miss Thornley withdrew her han 
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from her face, into which colour and ex- 
pression had rushed back. 

“There!” she said, looking up at 
Anne, “I have been foolish again, and 
you have seen it. May I beg you not 
to tell my brother about my little fright ; 
it was nothing, you see, and I would not 
have him know how nervous I am apt 
to get, when he is long away, for the 
world ; it would make him needlessly 
uncomfortable.” 

Anne had only time for a gesture of 
compliance, for the brisk steps were ap- 
proaching the library door, and Miss 
Thornley sprang forward to meet her 
brother. 

“Well, John, are you very wet and 
tired ?” 

“ Yes, wet through ; but my pockets 
are well stuffed to make up for it. Three 
letters—one from Lesbia, and a better 
haul of books than I ever had before, 
from the Ballyowen book-shop. Act- 
ually, a ‘ Quarterly’ only six months old ; 
and a volume of Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War.’ Don’t you call that worth riding 
in the rain for ?” 

The tones were light, but as the 
brother’s and sister’s eyes met there 
was an eager question in them that be- 
trayed more feeling than comes into 
every-day meetings and partings. 

“T have you safe at home again, and 
nothing has happened then?” the 
sister's eyes asked, while the brother’s 
telegraphed back an affectionate remon- 
strance. 

“ Yes, you see I am safe. Why do 
you let yourself be anxious ?” 

The expression passed in a moment, 
as Mr. Thornley turned to address Anne ; 
but it was not lost on her. 

“T thought I heard a gun go off in 
the direction of the field beyond the 
larch grove, at the back of the house,” 
Miss Thornley remarked in a studiedly 
indifferent voice some minutes after. 

“Ah! yes, I daresay you did,” her 
brother answered ; “some stupid fellows 
popping at the rabbits, I suppose.” 

“Shooting rabbits in the dark ! and 
close to the road ?” 


“ Well, I jumped over the stone wall 
and looked about in the wood, thinking 
I should surprise whoever it was, but I 
saw no one.” 

“ Jumped over the wall! Oh, John, 
how rash! You promised you would 
not run risks.” 

“The risk of being mistaken for a 
rabbit? I assure you, Bride, it was not 
a risk ; it was the best thing to do.” 

The pair of grey eyes met again, and 
looked into each other ; there was an 
agony of questioning now in the sister’s. 
What did he mean? Had he just come 
out of great peril? Had he had a hair- 
breadth escape of his life a few minutes 
ago, and did he know it himself? Anne 
could not quite make up her mind what 
to think. Her eyes, too, were rivetted 
on Mr. Thornley’s face, and she fancied 
there was a little trembling of the 
lip as if he were trying to keep down 
some emotion before he spoke again. 

“T really think that the poaching 
theory may be the true one to-night,” 
he said. “ Let us be satisfied with it, 
and ask no more questions. We shall 
never have a moment’s peace here if we 
try to account for everything that hap- 
pens on reasonable suppositions. Now, 
if Miss O’Flaherty will excuse me, I 
will empty my pockets of books, and 
go and change my wet clothes.” 

It was clear that Anne could not 
delay her leave-taking longer. As she 
took Miss Thornley’s hand to say 
*“‘ Good-bye,” she managed to bring out 
the invitation that she intended to 
speak with her first greeting. It was 
so decidedly negatived by brother and 
sister in one breath, that she felt there 
was no possibility of urging it further. 
Her disappointment was less keen than 
it would have been an hour ago. The 
events of the evening had convinced 
her that the danger was too real and 
grave to be met by the measures Ellen 
had suggested. Another project had 
dawned on her mind. She was now in 
haste to return home, and spend the 
rest of the evening in taking the first 
step for carrying it into execution. 


To be continued. 
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BY FERDINAND HILLER, 


CHAPTER VII. 
FRANKFORT: SEPTEMBER, 1842, 


For this period my chief authority is my 
journal, which, though short enough, I 
kept very regularly. Having spent the 
first winter after my marriage in Rome, 
I returned to Frankfort with my young 
wife in the summer of 1842, and was 
most kindly welcomed by my numerous 
friends, amongst whom I may reckon 
those connected with Mendelssohn by 
his wife. Felix came to Frankfort with 
his family in September, and stayed a 
fortnight. My wife had cultivated her 
beautiful soprano voice with great care 
in Italy, and had even been very suc- 
cessful on the stage for some months. 
Mendelssohn took the greatest interest 
in her musical gifts, and his short visit 
that autumn was like a musical spring 
to us. He generally spent half the 
day with us, and we used to meet him 
and his wife at parties nearly every 
evening. I had filled a thick blue 
music-book with songs of all sorts, 
German and Italian psalms, airs and 
romances, which I had composed for 
my wife, and all of these Mendelssohn 
insisted on hearing; in fact, he never 
came to see us without asking for 
the blue book. Carl Miiller, a clever 
painter, whose acquaintance we had 
made in Rome, happening to be in 
Frankfort just at this time, promised to 
do us a pencil sketch of Mendelssohn if 
we could only get him to sit. At my 
wife’s request he consented to put him- 
self into the painter’s hands, on con- 
dition that she would sing to him mean- 
while. Sixteen songs of various lengths 
completed the sitting, and this sketch, 
with his autograph and the date of the 
15th of September, is one of our greatest 
treasures. 


A few days before his departure he 
wrote in my wife’s album a setting of 
the Volkslied, 


« Es weiss und es riith es doch Keiner, 
Wie mir so wohl ist, so wohl ”— 


and painted underneath it a minia- 
ture map of Germany, so as to im- 
press her new country on her mind. 
Next to the map he drew a pair of 
yellow kid gloves, as a sign of his en- 
deavour to attain the height of elegance. 
After his return to Leipsic he continued 
his gallant behaviour by writing her an 
Italian letter, which I shall give in its 
proper place. 

At that time he chiefly played to me 
the choruses from “Antigone.” He 
delighted in recalling to mind the 
energetic way in which he had pushed 
forward and fixed the performance, in 
opposition to Tieck’s hesitation and 
doubt, and as usual in such cases gave 
me amusing and graphic accounts of his 
little devices for getting round the 
famous old poet; he seemed to enjoy 
all this almost more than the beautiful 
work itself, which had taken him only 
just over a fortnight to compose. He 
had completed his great A minor sym- 
phony in the course of the summer, and 
was at work on a four-hand arrangement 
of it for the pianoforte, which he made 
haste to finish on my account. During 
his stay we had invited our Frankfort 
acquaintances for the first time to a 
musical Matin¢ée ; Felix completed the 
arrangement the evening before, and we 
began our music with this glorious 
work. 

As usual Mendelssohn’s time was 
always entirely taken up in some way 
or other with music. Charles Hallé, 


who has since gained such a high artistic 
position in England, came to Frankfort 
D2 
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with his charming wife during that 
fortnight. Being totally unknown there, 
the prospects of a concert which he 
intended giving were perhaps not sd 
brilliant as his great talent deserved. 
So I persuaded Mendelssohn to help us, 
and we played Bach’s Triple Concerto ; 
in consequence the room was crowded, 
everyone wanted to see Mendelssohn at 
the piano, and Halle’s success was com- 
plete. 

Another day he played on the organ 
at St. Catherine’s church, and this, as 
may be imagined, attracted a great 
number of musical people. But I con- 
fess that even Mendelssohn’s eminent 
talent, like that of so many other famous 
organists, left me quite cold, though I 
am far from attributing this to any 
want in their playing. I find it im- 
mensely interesting to stand by an 
organist and watch the motions of his 
hands and feet whilst I follow on the 
music. But the excessive resonance in 
churches makes it more pain than plea- 
sure to me to listen from below to 
any of those wonderful creations, with 
their manifold intricacies and brilliant 
passages. When I saw next to me so 
many cultivated musical people in the 
greatest delight, I was obliged to tell 
myself that the fault must lie in my 
imperfect musical organization, Or did 
they only show their delight because it 
was the correct thing todo? That also 
is possible. As an accompaniment to 
congregational singing, or for strengthen- 
ing the harmony in oratorio choruses, 
the organ is indispensable, sublime, 
unique. But as a solo instrument I 
can only enjoy it when the greatest care 
is taken both in the choice and per- 
formance of such things as lie com- 
pletely within its province. To make 
use of the organ for secular music is to 
misuse it ; but many even of the great 
works written expressly for it, suitable 
as they may be in feeling, are not effec- 
tive in achurch. The organ is a queen 
who should only show herself when 
surrounded by her choicest state. 

Mendelssohn was immensely excited 
whenever he played the organ, and in- 
deed, even for musical organizations 


less highly developed than his, it must 
be most intoxicating to revel in that 
ocean of sound. Still, there is a gulf 
between making music and listening 
to it. He also accompanied us to the 
opera a few times, and I may here 
recall a gay remark of his as we were 
listening to a performance of the 
“‘ Favorita” for the first time. In the 
opening scene, if I am not mistaken, 
there is a chorus of monks, which begins 
with an ascending scale, accompanied 
by the orchestra in rather an old- 
fashioned style. “ Now they will sing 
the descending scale,” said Felix ; and 
he was right. 

The young singers of Frankfort were 
determined again to do homage to the 
famous composer, and a great féte was 


given at the “‘ Sandhof,” with part-songs, 


tableaux vivants, toasts, speeches, and 
the like. It was very pretty, though 
it had none of the poetry of the one 
which Mendelssohn so charmingly de- 
scribes in a letter to his mother, 3rd 
July, 1839. I was in Italy at the time, 
and was only represented by some of 
my songs which were sung. But I 
cannot resist quoting a letter written 
by one of the ladies who helped to 
arrange the /éte, because it gives such 
a vivid picture of the chief figure :-— 

“ Everything went off beautifully, and 
it was just as if God had given His bless- 
ing to the whole affair. Mendelssohn 
seems not to have been able to wait till 
the time fixed, for he and his lovely 
young wife arrived much too early. But 
he adapted himself to the situation with 
the greatest good humour, and watched 
the preparations for his reception with 
infinite delight. I have never seen such 
a perfectly happy being as he was when 
he heard his quartetts sung for the first 
time in the wood. His whole face 
beamed, his eyes literally sparkled with 
pleasure, and he was so excited that he 
actually danced about on one leg, calling 
out after each song, ‘Again, again 
please, once more!’ We had to do the 
‘ Lark’s song’ three times running with 
all the repeats.” 

It was in consequence of this féte that 
he dedicated the first book of his “Part. 
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songs for the Open Air” to Dr. Spiess 
and Herr Martin, two very musical 
gentlemen who had greatly helped in 
the preparation of the party. 

On the 25th Mendelssohn went to 
Leipsic, and then to Berlin. It was 
only twenty years afterwards that I 
learned from the published collection of 
some of his letters in 1863 what a truly 
friendly action he had done for me 
during that very time. Amongst these 
letters I discovered one to Simrock, the 
publisher in Bonn, in favour of some- 
one whom the editors of the letters dis- 
creetly designate as “X.” There was 


no doubt about my being this unknown 
quantity ; and having revealed the secret, 
I cannot resist letting the letter appear 
in print again, for it displays such a 
wonderful amount of tender considera- 
tion and loving sympathy. It is dated 
Frankfort, the 21st September :— 


“Dear Mr. Stmrock,—I write to you to- 
day about a matter in which I must count on 
your entire discretion and profound secresy ; 
your kindness towards me I know too well 
from experience to doubt the fulfilment of 
my wish, and I put the matter before you 
fully relying on your silence. I heard quite by 
chance, during my stay here, that my friend 
and fellow-artist, Mr. F. Hiller, had written 
to you about the publication of some new 
works, but as yet had received no answer. I 
wish very much, in the interest of art as 
well as in that of my friend, that your answer 
may be favourable ; and as I fancy that my 
opinion may have some weight with you, it 
occurred to me to write to you about it, and 
beg you, if you possibly could, to make the 
German public acquainted with some of my 
friend’s works. My reason for begging you to 
keep the matter secret from everybody and 
under all circumstances, is that I am certain 
that Mr. Hiller would be frantic if he had 
the remotest idea of my having taken‘such a 
step. I know that nothing would be more 
unbearable to him than not to stand altogether 
on his own feet, and therefore he must never 
know anything about this letter. But, on the 
other hand, it is a duty and obligation which 
one artist owes to another to help him as 
much as possible over difficulties and disagree- 
ables, and to give him every assistance to- 
wards the attainment of his efforts, provided 


they are noble and the cause a good one. 
And certainly this is true in the very highest 
degree, both of his efforts and his cause. That 
is why I wanted to beg you to publish some 
of his compositions, and above all, if possible, 
to enter into some sort of agreement with him. 
I know perfectly well that the German pub- 
lishers have not done any very brilliant busi- 
ness (as it is called) with most of his works as 
yet, andI cannot ensure its being different now ; 
but that this deserves to be otherwise I feel no 
doubt whatever, and this is my reason, and 
my only reason, for making you this request. 
Were it not so, however great a friend he 
might be of mine, I would not ask it. 

* But just because the only consideration 
which ought reasonably to be entertained is 
that of intrinsic worth, and because it is the 
only one which ought to insure success if every- 
thing were carried on fairly in this world, and 
because it is too annoying to hear the old 
story repeated for ever of the deserving and 
clever artists who at first have the greatest 
ditticulty in getting their works brought out 
and made known, and afterwards are made 
a fuss about by everybody when one of their 
works happens to make a hit and gains the 
ear of the public, though, after all, neither 
the pleasure nor the fuss can make up for 
all their former troubles—just because of 
all this I want you to act differently, and 
to believe more in real work than in chance 
success. It must be put a stop to some day, 
and the only question in such cases is how 
soon, and after how many disagreeables ; and 
that is just the point where a publisher may 
be of so much value and importance to an 
artist. Universal applause brings them all 
to the front, of course ; but I feel that you 
would be just the man to reform this state of 
things, and bring about one which should be 
at once ideal, practical, and just. Pray for- 
give my boldness, and if possible fulfil my 
request. As far as I understand, a large re- 
muneration is of no consequence; the most 
desirable thing is that you should write in a 
friendly and artistic tone, and that the works 
should be published and be well diffused. And 
finally, if you are willing and able to carry out 
the matter, please to keep my share in it, my 
name, and my request, completely secret. How 
happy it would make me if I were to hear 
from him before lung that you had written to 
him, and made him a kind offer to publish 
some of his new songs and pianoforte pieces ! 
But after all, perhaps you will only say ‘ What 
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does this idle composer and still more idle corre- 
spondent mean?’ In my correspondence I 
certainly have improved, as may be seen from 
this, and in the former I mean to improve very 
soon, and shall assail you with music-paper 
(as soon as it is well filled), and beg you, in 
my own name, what I have begged so earnestly 
and fervently for my friend. 
“ Always yours faithfully, 
“ Fevix Menpetssoun BAartuonpy.” 


The following extract from a subse- 
quent letter of his from Berlin to Sim- 
rock also deserves a place here :— 


‘“*If ever I was agreeably surprised by a 
letter, I was so by yours which I received 
here yesterday. The kind and quick fulfil- 
ment of my wish, and the large sum which 
you send me for my ‘ Songs without Words ’— 
I really do not know how to thank you enough, 
or express the great pleasure you have given 
me ; I must confess I had hardly expected so 
hearty and complete a response as your im- 
mediate reply to my letter, and I am now 
doubly glad that I took a step from which, even 
as I wrote, I was very nearly withheld by 
false shame, and by that fatal worldly-wise 
maxim about not meddling with other people’s 
affairs. I feel that your conduct, as exempli- 
fied in your yesterday's letter, only confirms 
me afresh in what I believe to be good and 
right, so I shall hang up the much-vaunted 
worldly wisdom on a nail, and go straight 
ahead, following my own first impulses and 
feelings. Even if I fail a hundred times, one 
such success is ample amends,” 


We composers, though possibly more 
inclined than other artists to devour 
each other (which lies in the nature of 
things), are still not so bad but what 
we often do one another such services 
as Mendelssohn did me by means of 
this letter. But this was done without 
any encouragement—quite secretly— 
without the possibility of receiving any 
thanks, much: less a future retarn—even 
without the satisfaction of having patro- 
nized me. Perhaps it is just the secresy 
of the service rendered which makes it 
a thing so rarely heard of. But nobody 
who has not made the experience can 
imagine the overpowering, elevating 
feeling it gives one to hear of such a deed 
long after the death of a friend. 


The following letters I received soon 
afterwards from Berlin and Leipsic :— 


** Berwin, 8th October, 1842. 

“Dear Ferprnanp, — We arrived , here 
quite safe and well, but still it seems to me 
as if it were already centuries since I left the 
‘ Fahrthor,’ and as if Berlin were a thousand 
miles from Frankfort. There’s nothing worse 
than travelling north in the autumn ; for the 
yellow leaves, and the bare trees, and cold blasts, 
and hot stoves, seem to come upon one quicker 
and quicker till one is right in the midst of 
them, and then one sees the court carriages all 
out, and eats’ sour grapes and bad nuts, and 
wastes a deal of breath in grumbling over them, 
and at the same time bores oneself and every- 
body else but——Oh dear, I am already falling 
back into the old Berlin strain! But why is 
everything better in the south ? The people, 
the fruit, the weather, the country, and every- 
thing? Your wife won’t hear of its being so 
—but that doesn’t alter it. At Leipsic 1 was 
told that there had been a musical morning- 
soirée at Ferdinand Hiller’s last Sunday, with 
Herwegh and other notabilities. And then, 
as I said before, it did seem to me no end of a 
time since I left the ‘ Rothmiinnche,’! though 
it was only three hours before the said morn- 
ing-soirée, but I was already at Langensebold 
whilst the ‘ Rothmiinnche’ was resounding 
with good fine music. This is really a busi- 
ness letter, though you may not think so. I 
was at S.’s yesterday about your message. 
He says he will have your songs engraved, 
and then, when he gets your answer he will 
be able to publish them in six weeks, with a 
German translation, which we both thought 
desirable ; if you are satisfied with the whole 
arrangement, he begs that you will fix the day 
of publication for him and for Ricordi. He 
made difficulties about engraving the Cello 
Sonata, because he has just now got to en- 
grave the whole of Halévy’s ‘Queen of 
Cyprus,’ besides all sorts of arrangements 
and potpourris of it, and could not publish 
any large work at the same time; however, if 
you like, he will write to Ricordi, and order a 
hundred copies from him, and get him to put 
the name of his (8.’s) firm on the title-page, 
and then he will see that it gets known in 
Germany. I could not exactly make out what 
particular advantage this would be to you, but 





1 The name of the house we then lived in 
at Frankfort. 
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as he insisted, I was at last obliged to promise 
that I would write to you, and soI doit. If 
I have done wrong, send me your ‘ Hatti- 
scherif,’ but without the bow-string. 8. is 
the only publisher here (Z. is the essence of 
Berlin Philistinism bettled, and sprinkled over 
a music-shop), so he does what he likes, and 
you have to cringe if you want to get any- 
thing published in Berlin. The day before 
yesterday they gave Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ 
as @ new opera, for the first time, to celebrate 
the grand wedding, &c. (what should I know 
about it?) They cut it down to three acts, 
and announced it ‘as arranged by the com- 
poser for the stage in Paris.’ Since then it 
has been the question all over Berlin every 
day, whether or not it is Rossini’s true vocation 
to be a composer—that is to say, whether he 
has been able to rise to the level of dramatic 
music, and possesses the inspiration for it— 
whether, in fact, it was justifiable to choose 
such a subject, Schiller’s tragedy being cer- 
tainly a far more perfect work of art than this 
opera,— whether meanwhile, &c. &c. (Oh 
dear ! how good the dinners at the ‘ Mainlust’ 
are!) Certainly the Philistinism of all the 
rest of Germany put together is nothing com- 
pared to this spiritual ‘ Michel,’ this immortal 
Nicolai,? who blooms and blossoms in all dis- 


cussions on art, and peeps out of every 
Berlin form of speech. But now I am tired 
of this dry tone, and must talk to your wife 
in Italian. 


‘Inuustrissima Signora!—S'io avessi 
voluto aspettare la esecuzione “della sua 

omessa, voglio dire il ricevimento d’une 
fettera Italiana scritta da lei, io avessi potuto 
aspettare lungo tempo. Per questa raggione 
debbo far il comminciamento e domandarla 
come sta la vostra salute! Spero che il 
thumo del quale Lei soffriva allora & partite 
lungo tempo fa, e che la sua voce é da capo 
chiara e bella come sopra. II paese qui non 
mi piace a fatto; vado fra dubbio e sospiri, 
navigando in un mar di pene, senza ramie senza 
vele. Vorrei aver il coraggio di diral fine : 
cosi si fa ; ma la mia indecisione é sempre pit 
forte di me. Qualche volta vorrei sentirla 
cantare soltanto un quarto d’ora; darei in 
cambio tutte le opere del Teatro Reale, dove 
si ascolta un canto pessimo. Adesso voglio 
finire. La mia moglie gli fa cento compli- 
menti e — di scusare gli sbagli che 


1 “Michel” is the German “John Bull.” 

2 Nicolai was rendered ‘‘immortal” by a 
work on Italy, solely remarkable for the 
Wholesale way in which he abuses that 
country, 


forse si troveranno nel mio stilo italiano, sono 
sempre con molta considerazione il suo umi- 
lissimo, 

“Ferice Menpetssonio BARTHOLDI. 


“The fact is that after all I am a little 
ashamed of these last lines, on reading them 
over again this evening ; but asI had to write 
to you directly, and in all the hurry of my 
arrival have no time for another letter, you 
must excuse the old bad jokes, and remain my 
true old friends. Good-bye for to-day. 

“ Always your Fexix M.” 


“ Lerpsic, 19th January, 1843. 

“My pear coop Frerprnanp,— When 
your letter of the 16th of November arrived 
(it was the best and nicest that I have ever 
had from you, and not one has ever given me 
so much pleasure, or touched me much more), 
I determined at once to write to you the next 
day, and at the same time to thank your wife 
for her affectionate lines. I put it off a few 
days—and now what a terrible gulf there is 
between that time and this!! I have to thank 
you for a second letter since then, another 
proof of your true friendship and kindness to 
me. Till now I could not think of letter- 
writing, or I should have thanked you at once, 
and have already done so many times in my 
heart. But at first I could do nothing, at 
most read a few pages cr so, and it was only 
some weeks afterwards, when I could occupy 
myself with any routine musical work, or 
with writing music, that I began to feel a little 
better,—but letters were not to be thought of, 
and the least conversation with my most inti- 
mate friends would bring back the dull, con- 
fused feeling in my head, a sort of stunned 
sensation, together with the sorrow. 1 have 
had to conquer it these last three days, the 
mas3 of business letters had accumulated to 
such an enormous degree; and having once 
begun writing I felt that I must at least send 
you a few words of greeting and thanks ; it 
won't be much more to-day. You know my 
feelings towards you and yours, and the deep 
interest I take in your welfare ; let me hear of 
it soon and often, for it always cheers me 
and gives me pleasure. Thank God, my wife 
and children are well, and I really ought never 
to do anything but thank Heaven on my knees 
for such happiness. When lam alone withthem, 
drawing windmills for the children, putting the 


1 He had lost hi s mother on the 12th of 
December. 
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oboes and violas into the score, or correcting 
tiresome proof-sheets, I sometimes feel quite 
cheerful and happy again ; but when I begin 
to think of other things, or have to see peo- 
ple, and also after the rehearsals or concerts 
which I had to go on conducting directly after- 
wards, it is as bad as ever. SoI am never at 
home for anybody all day, except between 
three and four, and sit in my little study, 
which I have now arranged, and where I am 
most comfortable; it is the old nursery, which 
you will remember, just opposite the front 
door, with a beautiful view over meadows and 
fields towards the sunset. Schumann and 
David we see sometimes, A. hardly ever, for 
he really only lives and breathes for the Sub- 
scription Concerts, and I am very little good 
to those just now—and so the days slip on. 
May yours be all the brighter and happier! I 
hear of great Charity Concerts which you are 
giving, and also that your new work is soon to 
be performed. I hope you will soon tell me 
about it, and confirm the good news. You 
ask for details of my present position. The 
King of Prussia has allowed me to return 
here, and stay here till he wants me in 
Berlin ; in that case I have promised to 
go back. I have since written to him, that 


until I am personally established in Berlin I 
wish to give up half my salary, and meantime 
will carry out all his instructions here. There- 
upon he wrote to me here, that he was satis- 
fied with this; he has also given me a new 
title, but otherwise there has been no change 


of any importance. In a word, I am only 
awaiting here what I was at first to have 
awaited in Berlin, namely, that I should be 
indispensably needed there. I still doubt 
whether that will ever be the case, and hope 
(more than ever now, as you may imagine) 
that the King of Prussia will allow the pre- 
sent state of things to continue. What made 
me specially cling to Berlin, what in fact pro- 
duced that consultation, or rather combination, 
no longer exists now. 

‘*The interest of that bequest, which I 
petitioned for more than three years ago, for 
a school of music, has at last been granted, 
and now the official announcements will 
appear in the newspapers. I shall have to 
go to the Gewandhaus three or four times a 
week and talk about 6-4 chords in the small 
hall there. I am quite willing to do this, for 
love of the cause, because I believe it to be a 
good cause. 

“ How thankful I am to you for counting 
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me amongst those with whom you like to be, 
and how heartily I respond to all you say 
about it. Indeed, it could not be so with 
ene, unless the other felt exactly the same 
about it. We think we shall not travel this 
year, and shall probably spend the summer 
here or at Dresden. Is there any hope of our 
seeing you here? You once spoke of it. 
Best and kindest remembrances to your wife 
from me and mine; thank her for her sym- 
pathy, and beg her to keep us a place in her 
heart, and think of us sometimes, as we do 
daily with fond affection of you both, in good 
and evil times. 
Your Feurx M. B.” 


“ Lerpsic, March 3rd, 1843. 

“ Dear Ferpinanp,—Best thanks for your 
dear, good, kind, long letter, which gave me 
great pleasure ; especially what you say about 
your Opera, and your own satisfaction with it, 
and its conclusion ; yow feel this now that 
your work is done, whilst others would only 
feel it on the day of performance, after receiving 
laurel wreaths and poems, and such like ; but 
really the satisfaction can only be true and 
genuine when one has finished one’s work. I 
am quite delighted with all that you say about 
it, and I have no doubt whatever that a work 
written in such a spirit, and from the depths 
of your soul, cannot fail to make an impression 
on your countrymen. 

“ But it will not only meet with success, it 
will deserve it—which in these days is saying 
ten thousand times more. How I look for- 
ward to it! Pray don’t dream of letting the 
first performance be anywhere but in Frank- 
fort ; it would be the greatest mistake. You 
know how much importance I attach to one’s 
native country; in your present circumstances 
I attach it also to your native town; 
they are fond of you there, they know all 
about you, and have to make amends for former 
slights in their behaviour towards you ; and 
little as I should Jike to enforce this for the 
sake of making a bad thing pass for good, 
so much would I do it to ensure success for a 
good thing. Besides, al/ the theatres in Ger- 
many are at present in a bad state, so do not 
let yourself be deterred by any defect in your 
Frankfort theatre ; rather try and improve it 
and all the others as well, by degrees. How 
can you wonder at N.’s success? They put 
all that into the newspapers themselves : 
and you who read them don't know what to 
think of it all, whilst I, meantime, am 
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much better off, for I have become such a 
Septembriseur against all newspapers that I 
believe nothing, absolutely nothing, except 
what I see with my eyes on the music- 
paper, or hear with my ears. Unfortunately 
it is somewhat the same thing with Wagner ; 
I am afraid that a great deal becomes exag- 
gerated in that quarter ; and those musicians 
whom I know to be conscientious people, in- 
crease my fear not a little. Still I have not 
yet heard any connected things out of his 
operas, and I always think that it must be 
better than people say. Talent he has most 
certainly, and I was delighted that he got 
that place, though even that made him 
enemies enough in the course of those few 
weeks, as I will tell you when we meet and 
go for a walk together at sunset. 

“Your question about your oratorio at 
Berlin you must explain to me more clearly ; 
what do you mean by ‘being able to give a 
performance!’ Do you want to give a con- 
cert on purpose, or do you merely want to 
give it a hearing at the Sing-Akademie_ or 
elsewhere ? The subscription concerts here 
begin on the 1st of October ; there is no regular 
musical season in Berlin before the middle of 
September ; so that if you come, as you say, 


towards the end of August and spend a few 
quiet weeks with us, here or in Dresden, it 
would then be the regular concert season. 
Now do carry this out, and fulfil these fine 
plans and promises as soon as the summer 


comes on. You remind me to take a good 
singing-master for our MusicSchool. Please tell 
me if there is one to be found in Germany! 
Meantime I have had hard work to stop them 
from altogether doing away with the teaching 
of singing, which is almost more necessary 
than anything else. Thirty-four pupils have 
sent in their names, and the school is to be 
opened in the middle of April. Schumann 
will teach the piano, and so shall I. Next 
Thursday, as I hear, is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Leipsic Sub- 
scription Concerts, and the orchestra is to 
have a supper. My symphony is out, and to 
be had since yesterday ; Guhr did not say 
anything definite about it, or I should have 
sent it to him sooner. I hunted out that 
Scena for Mdlle. Schloss, for her Benefit Con- 
cert, wrote a new Allegro to it, and so helped 
to make a full room. Otherwise it has little 
merit. Ihave written the Walpurgis Night 
all over again from beginning to end ; in fact, 
it is altogether a different thing now, and a 


hundred times better. But I am still in doubt 
about having it engraved. Many remem- 
brances to your wife from me and mine. 
Don’t forget your Feurx.” 


“ Leipsic, March 25th, 1843. 

“My pear Ferpinanp,—If it be one of 
the evils of separation that good moods pass 
away before any answer can be made to them, 
it is one of its good points that bad moods 
also pass away before they can be answered. 
I hope this is so with my to-day’s answer, 
and shall therefore not, inquire much into 
your depression, but firmly believe that it 
has already gone by, and that you are as 
contented with yourself, with your work, and 
consequently with everything else, as I always 
wish you to be, and as you were in your first 
letter. Besides, if that sort of mood of cheer- 
ful contentment with himself and his works 
becomes habitual to a man, I look upon him 
as a regular Philistine, and believe that he 
will never do anything decent all his life long, 
so I don’t complain of your despairing re- 
marks. And when you declare that you have 
a real liking for any musical sphere of action, 
you meet with a hearty response from me 
and from all your friends and all musicians ; 
and your insane misgivings about the ‘ doubt- 
fulness of your compositions’ I shall again put 
down to the account of ungovernable fury, 
and not complain of that either, as it leads 
your thoughts to so desirable a result. And 
yet, to be candid, I do complain of it after 
all ; and only hope that when you get these 
lines everything will look brighter and more 
rose-coloured. 

“T can write but little about myself, or 
anything else, just now. If the dear God 
will only grant me and all of us a happy 
Spring—then everything will go well again, 
even letter-writing. Now I can say and do 
very little, but always keep on thinking, If 
only the dear God would grant us a happy 
Spring. And because 1 don’t want to go on 
repeating this in a letter, I will to-day only 
make haste and answer your questions. Do 
you mean that for a joke, what you say about 
the Director-general of the sacred music? or 
does it only sound so, without your intending 
it? You must know that I don’t get the least 
thing for it but the title on paper, and nobody 
knows whether I shall ever get anything 
more. I neither have the right nor the wish 
to interfere in anything that goes on, or 
does not go on, in the way of music in Berlin. 
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This much only do I know from all my ex- 
periences, that you would find it very difficult 
to give the oratorio in a concert of your own 
—it is difficult to supply the civilities re- 
quisite for inducing the chorus to sing, the 
money for getting the orchestra to play, and 
the unheard-of perfection which is necessary 
to make the public really interested ; there- 
fore it’s better that the Sing-Akademie 
should give it at their concerts, and you should 
conduct. Anyhow, you ought soon to com- 
municate with Rungenhagen about it; I 
would gladly save you the trouble and bother 
of a correspondence with that Society, if, on 
the one hand, I were not already utterly 
weary of them, and on the other did not 
know that my recommendation would more 
likely produce the opposite effect, if any at 
all ; because everything there is done in a sort 
of haphazard way, and according to that 
strange Berlin je ne sais quoi, by which no- 
body knows, nobody cares, but everybody 
rules, from the King down to the meanest 
porter and the pensioned drummer. As far 
as one can reasonably foresee, a letter from 
you to Rungenhagen would be the best 
thing at present; especially if you can 
therein refer to your conversation with Rell- 
stab, and say something abcut his having 
advised you, and so on. But, as I have 
already said, business being chiefly carried on 
in an unreasonable way there, a different plan 
may perhaps be just as good—for instance, if 
you happened to know one of the managers, 
and could entrust the matter to him. If all 
this doesn’t suit you, and you want me to 
write to him, then I shall have to do that too, 
and everything else that I can, to please you ; 
but, as I said before, I think I could then 
answer for a failure, and their unbusiness- 
like and unartist-like style of procedure is 
almost more than I can stand. Forgive this 
philippic. I suppose I shall be in the right, 
whatever the newspapers say, good or bad. I 
am working at the music for the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ with chorus, entr’actes, 
&c., and when I have done that I shall also 
finish the choruses for ‘ Edipus,’ which I have 
begun. 

“T know next to nothing about the ‘Tem- 
pest,’ so only a third of those reports, if 
even that, has any foundation. 

“You want me to write about Berlioz? A 
subject like that is far too vast and full of 
detail ; besides even as to his success or 
non-success, his giving pleasure or not, 


there are so many different opinions. In the 

autumn, when you come here, I will-tell you 

about it; now, if you would only be very 

curious, and come a week sooner! Best 

remembrances to your wife from us both. 

Farewell, and may we have a happy meeting ! 
* Your Fenix.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LEIPSIC ; AUTUMN OF 1843. 


Srxce the accession of King Frederic 
William IV., who wanted to trausplant 
Mendelssohn to his capital, the latter 
had often wavered between living at 
Berlin or. Leipsic. He was drawn 
to Berlin by his promise, and to 
Leipsic by his inclinations. However, 
at the end of 1843 it was decided that 
the whole family should move to Ber- 
lin; and under these circumstances I 
received at Frankfort the flattering pro- 
posal that I should undertake the direc- 
tion of the Gewandhaus Concerts during 
Mendelssohn’s absence. Though I saw 
very clearly that a temporary situation 
of that sort would have its difficulties, 
and how hazardous it would be to 
follow immediately after, or rather 
act as substitute for, a conductor who 
was worshipped to the degree that 
Mendelssohn was, I still thought I 
could not refuse ; for since my marriage, 
I had been longing for some regular, 
artistic occupation, such as my friend 
had long wished me to have, and a 
more interesting one than that now 
offered me at Leipsic could hardly be 
imagined, 

So I crossed the Rubicon and the 
Fulda with a light heart, and on the 
23rd arrived in Leipsic, where a few 
hours afterwards, whilst my wife was 
resting from the fatigues of the journey, 
I was present with Mendelssohn and 
other friends at a performance of 
“Samson,” in St. Thomas’s Church, 
under the direction of Hauptmann. 
The peculiar situation in which Felix 
and I stood towards each other caused a 
slight géne that evening, but next day it 
entirely disappeared. He and David 
came to see me early in the morn- 
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ing; in the evening he accompanied us 
to a performance at the theatre, supped 
with us afterwards in the hotel, and 
was in such exuberant spirits, so gay 
and genial and communicative, that I 
felt how anxious he was to put every- 
thing on a smooth footing. 

He confessed to Cécile and David 
that at the first meeting he had felt 
rather a pang at seeing the person 
who was to fill the place he so loved 
and gave up so unwillingly. How 
little this had disturbed his confidence 
in me he proved, by repeatedly telling 
me that it would not be impossible 
under certain conditions to fulfil the 
promises he had made to the King, and 
still retain his accustomed sphere of 
work at Leipsic. He even initiated me 
so far into the secret as to tell me the 
particulars of the conditions, and begged 
for my candid opinion on the subject. I 
could only advise him to agree to them. 

He also gladly volunteered to play in 
the first concert which I conducted, and 
which took place on the Ist of October. 
He played his G minor Concerto, which 
David allowed me to conduct, although 
it was his duty to conduct all solos 
with orchestral accompaniment. It was 
the first time I heard the Concerto with 
orchestra, though I had known it in Paris. 
It made a most favourable impression 
on the public that he should thus ini- 
tiate my first appearance at the con- 
ductor’s desk by taking a part in the 
concert, and it was thought to do honour 
to both of us, 

A few days afterwards he went off to 
Berlin, without his family, to conduct 
thefirst performance of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” I followed on the 11th 
with David and the clever and good- 
natured Niels Gade, who had just come 
to Leipsic for the first time. ‘The young 
prodigy Joachim also could not resist 
the temptation of going to hear this 
latest work of Mendelssohn’s. On the 
14th it was given for the first time, in 
the “ New Palace.” Mendelssohn joined 
us at dinner at the “Einsiedler” in 
Potsdam, after the rehearsal ; he seemed 
very well satisfied, and we had a most 
lively and pleasant meeting. 


The performance of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” enchanted me. The 
actors managed their parts capitally, 
even though Charlotte von Hagen, so 
lovely and popular, had rather more the 
air of the drawing-room or ballet, or both 
together, than of the elfin Ariel. The 
comic scenes were irresistibly amusing, 
and the mise en scene, especially the 
children’s ballet, was quite poetic. But 
above all this, even above the great 
Shakespeare’s verses, did I enjoy that 
wonderfully lovely music; that alone 
would be enough to stamp Mendelssohn 
for ever as one of the cleverest of Tone- 
masters and Tone-poets. The band 
played to perfection; Felix had had 
eleven rehearsals, and one saw what was 
possible with means like these under 
the direction of such a conductor. 

It is characteristic of Mendelssohn's 
views of things that he should have been 
very much excited after the performance, 
and this from a twofold cause. It had 
been arranged, according to his wish, 
that the whole thing, with the entr- 
actes, should be played without any 
pause whatsoever, as in his opinion this 
was indispensable for the proper effect. 
Nevertheless, not only was a long pause 
introduced, but this was made use of to 
offer all kinds of refreshments to the 
people sitting in the front rows and 
belonging to the Court, so that a full 
half-hour was taken up with loud talk- 
ing and moving about, whilst the rest 
of the audience, who were quite as much 
invited, though perhaps only tolerated, 
were sitting in discomfort, and had to 
beguile the time as best they could. 
This disregard of artistic considerations, 
as well as common civility, so enraged 
Mendelssohn that he hardly tock any 
notice of all the fine things that we 
had to say to him. 

A few days after I had returned to 
Leipsic, Felix also came back there. 
Musical life was in full flow : Gade gave 
us a new symphony, Schumann brought 
out his “ Paradise and the Peri” for the 
first time, Mendelssohn played at a 
chamber concert, and we performed 
Bach’s Triple Concerto a third time, 
Clara Schumann taking the first part in 
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it. Mendelssohn’s relations with that 
great artist had always been based on the 
most chivalrous affection, and I well 
remember a charming little incident 
illustrative of this, which occurred at 
a matinée at the house of our dear 
friend Bendemann the painter. 

A large number of friends had been 
invited to hear Mendelssohn, Clara 
Schumann amongst them. Mendelssohn 
played Beethoven’s great F minor Sonata ; 
at the end of the Andante he let the 
final chord of the diminished seventh 
ring on for a long time, as if he wanted 
to impress it very forcibly on all pre- 
sent ; then he quietly got up, and turn- 
ing to Madame Schumann, said, “‘ You 
must play the Finale.” She strongly 
protested. Meanwhile all were await- 
ing the issue with the utmost tension, 
whilst the chord of the diminished 
seventh was hovering over our heads 
like the sword of Damocles. I think 
it was chiefly the nervous, uncomfortable 
feeling of this unresolved discord which 
at last moved Madame Schumann to 
yield to Mendelssohn’s entreaties and 
give us the Finale. The end was worthy 
of the beginning, and if the order had 
been reversed it would no doubt have 
been just as fine. 

The King of Saxony was present at 
one of the first of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs which I conducted. Mendelssohn 
arrangeda great soirée in the Gewandhaus 
Concert-room in honour of the Grand- 
Duchess Helene, and also played to her 
on the organ. He was busy just then 
with a four-hand arrangement of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, 
and I used to try it over with him as 
he finished each part. He put off his 
departure for Berlin as long as possible, 
evidently finding it very hard to sepa- 
rate himself from a circle which had 
become so dear to him. 

In one of his very affectionate letters 
to me he once suddenly asked: “Do 
you really think we could ever quarrel ? 
I think not.” As far as I was con- 
cerned it seemed to me impossible. 
But, with a sorrowful heart, I must here 
mention the fact, that it did come to a 
brouille between us, arising from social, 


not from personal, susceptibilities. I 
think we were both in the wrong, but no 
angry words passed between us, and 
certainly the matter would soon have 
been smoothed over if Felix had not 
gone to Berlin in the beginning of 
December. However, it put an end to 
our correspondence, even though Men- 
delssohn’s feelings towards me remained 
unchanged ; I heard this often enough, 
sooner or later, from mutual friends, as 
well as from his wife. In fact, I have 
just now, quite by chance, come across 
a letter which he wrote to his old friend 
Professor Hildebrandt at Diisseldorf, 
five weeks before his death, on the lst 
of October, 1847, and which I cannot 
quote, because my doing so would look 
like the strongest self-praise. But I 
look upon this cessation of my inter- 
course with that wonderful man during 
his last years, even though it was only 
an external separation, as one of the 
greatest losses which I have sustained 
in my agitated life. 

On my way to Diisseldorf, where I 
had accepted the post of musical director, 
I came to Leipsic on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1847, a week after Mendelssohn’s 
death. Cécile received me with tearful 
eyes wonderfully calm, and her lovely 
features transfigured with grief. She 
told me that even during his last ill- 
ness Felix had often spoken of me 
and of my appointment to Diissel- 
dorf with the greatest sympathy. In 
the evening there was a concert at 
the Gewandhaus to his memory. ‘The 
saddest thing,” says George Sand some- 
where, “after the death of a beloved 
being, is the empty place at table.” 
I had this same feeling during the 
concert. There stood the orchestra, the 
chorus ; there was the audience, which 
for so many years had been inspired by 
Mendelssohn ; they made their music 
and played and sang—and only a few 
days before they had followed his corpse 
to the church. I could hardly listen 
to the music—his last song, most 
touchingly sung by Madame Frege, is 
all that I remember of it. Indeed it 
seemed to me impossible that there 
should so soon again be music in that 


—— 
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Gewandhaus Concert-room ; but life 
must go on as usual, and the bereaved 
must again assemble for the accustomed 
musical feast ! 

A few years later, during a short stay 
in Berlin, I was one day dining with 
Mendelssohn’s widow, surrounded by 
her charming children, and could not 
help feeling deeply affected ; the inge- 
nuous bantering prattle of the children, 
the graceful, gentle way in which Cécile 
tried to check their high spirits, nearly 
overcame me, How much happiness 
was lost to him who had been taken 
from us—how much happiness those 
who were left behind had been robbed 
of ! 

Again after some years I returned for a 
few days to my native town. I had heard 
very sad accounts of the state of health 
of Mendelssohn’s widow, who was then 
staying in Frankfort, and I feared the 
worst. It was on the 25th of September, 
1853, I went to the house of Cécile’s 
family and rung the well-known bell, 
which had so often answered to my touch 
when I went prepared for happy times 
there. In a few minutes Mendelssohn’s 
mother-in-law, Madame Jeanrenand, 
burst out of her room and opened the 
door forme. She was expecting Cécile’s 
brother-in-law. ‘Oh, it is you, dear 
Mr. Hiller,” she said in a gasping voice, 
with that frightful calm which often 
comes from despair,—* I have just lost 
my daughter!” 


CONCLUSION. 


The mass of the public are in general 
not ill-pleased when to a certain extent 
it fares ill with great poets in words or 


in sounds. People pity their fate, but 
the misery which they have endured 
invests them with a certain interest. 
The outward radiance which shone 
around Goethe certainly procured him 
numerous opponents, and the advan- 
tageous circumstances which surrounded 
Mendelssohn from his birth are by 
many looked upon as blemishes. 

“Le génie c'est la faim,” said a 
Russian diplomatist to me one day. 
This absurd witticism meant nothing 


more than that a small amount of star 
vation is very wholesome diet for genius 
—but even that is false. Talent may 
be spurred on by it to the energy 
which is necessary for its development ; 
but genius works by the force of 
nature, and the material difficulties with 
which it has to struggle are like rocks 
in the bed of a mighty stream ; it dashes 
over them, making lovely waterfalls as 
it goes. 

The struggle for the bare necessaries 
of life may be hard enough, but in 
itself it has no special merit. It is 
only the instinct of self-preservation, 
which also compels the day-labourer to 
work, and though the struggle may be 
more painful when the head is called into 
action instead of the hands, it is certainly 
not more meritorious. Another kind 
of struggle is that against prejudice, 
against want of understanding, against 
jealousy, or whatever all such fine 
things may be called ; but what cham- 
pion of light can be spared this? More 
or less, everybody has to fight these 
battles, some sooner, some later, and in 
the midst of this second struggle it is 
far harder to preserve the desire for 
creating, and the power of willing, than 
it is to resist the first one. 

It is certainly very unfortunate when, 
as often happens, both struggles are 
combined. Whether the increased ad- 
miration which is paid to anyone who 
has made his way in the face of want, 
is perfectly justified, remains to be seen. 
Anyhow, it certainly depends very much 
on the manner in which he fights. 

Perhaps even a stronger, because a 
more independent, force of will is needed 
to produce great things out of wealth 
than out of poverty. Who has not 
known men of remarkable gifts, varied 
knowledge, overflowing eloquence, who 
—I will not say by the force of genius, 
but by superior gifts of mind—would 
have been able to produce great things 
for the public benefit, if the world had 
not gone “too well” with them. When 
people bring riches and position into 
the world with them, all that remains 
to be acquired of this world’s goods 
is fame, and it is not everyone who ia 
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born to that. Contact with the public, 
to say the least of it, is unpleasant— 
it is like the wind which fans the large 
flame, but extinguishes the small one— 
and the thankless work, which even 
genius has to do, the self-sacrifice which 
she requires from so many sides, fright- 
ens many away, whilst the feeling of 
duty which demands that something 
should be done for the benefit of society, 
if one has the stuff for it, is much less 
often found than could be wished for 
the honour of mankind. Therefore, 
when an artist like Mendelssohn devotes 
his whole strength to giving even his 
smallest songs that perfection which 
always hovered before him as his ideal, 
when he strains his full power and 
knowledge to advance all that is best 
in his art on every side, he deserves no 
less acknowledgment because he hap- 
pens to be in a position free from all 
material cares, than if he were com- 
pelled to wait for the reward of his work 
in order to pay his debts. Or is that 
preference for misery the unexpressed 
feeling, which in fact ought never to be 
expressed, that it is too much of a good 


thing when outward prosperity is united 
to the happiness of possessing the poetic 


creative faculty? Such a preference 
must surely arise from error. The 
satisfaction of a man who forcibly con- 
quers mean cares must surely be much 
greater than that of one who never felt 
them. 

Be this as it may, the spectacle of those 
spiritual warriors, who, like the heroes 


in Kaulbach’s “ Battle of the Huns,” do 
not touch the earth, but strive for vic- 
tory in the clouds, is at any rate more 
gratifying than that of those who 
fight on the earth and raise clouds of 
dust. They themselves are works of 
art ; their bright forms are beautiful, 
apart from the palm-branches which 
wave before them; and one ought to 
feel the proudest pleasure that fate 
succeeds, though it be but seldom, 
in bringing forward a thoroughly free 
man. 

Felix Mendelssohn was a bright being 
of this nature. Gifts of genius were in 
him united to the most careful culture, 
tenderness of heart with sharpness of 
understanding, playful facility in every- 
thing that he attempted, with powerful 
energy for the highest tasks. A noble 
feeling of gratitude penetrated his pure 
heart at every good thing which fell to 
his lot. This pious disposition, pious in 
the best sense of the word, was the 
secret of his constant readiness to give 
pleasure and to show active sympathy. 

Were it conceivable that all his works 
should perish, the remembrance of his 
poetic nature would alone suffice to 
afford the German public the great satis- 
faction of thinking that such a being 
was born in their midst, and bloomed 
and ripened there. 

How gloriously the Greeks would 
have honoured and praised him as a 
chosen favourite of Apollo and the 
Muses! For “all the highest things 
are free gifts from the gods.” 





LIFE OR DEATH? 


Doth Life survive the touch of Death? 
Death’s hand alone the secret holds, 
Which as to each one he unfolds, 

We press to know with bated breath. 


A whisper there, a whisper here, 
Confirms the hope to which we cling; 
But still we grasp at anything, 

And sometimes hope and sometimes fear. 


Some whisper that the dead we knew 
Hover around us while we pray, 
Anxious to speak. We cannot say: 

We only wish it may be true. 


I know a Stoic who has thought, 
“As healthy blood flows through his veins, 
And joy his present life sustains, 

And all this good has come unsought, 


“For more he cannot rightly pray; 
Life may extend, or life may cease ; 
He bides the issue, sure of peace, 

Sure of the best in God’s own way. 


“Perfection waits the race of man; 
If, working out this great design, 
God cuts us off, we must resign 

To be the refuse of His plan.” 


But I, for one, feel no such peace ; 
I dare to think I have in me 
That which had better never be, 

If lost before it can increase. 





Life or Death ? 


And oh! the ruined piles of mind, 
Daily discovered everywhere. 
Built but to crumble in despair ?— 
I dare not think Him so unkind. 


The rudest workman would not fling 
The fragments of his work away, 
If ev’ry useless bit of clay 

He trode on were a sentient thing. 


And does the Wisest Worker take 
Quick human hearts, instead of stone, 
And hew and carve them one by one, 
Nor heed the pangs with which they break ? 


And more: if but Creation’s waste, 
Would He have given us sense to yearn 
For the perfection none can earn, 

And hope the fuller life to taste? 


I think, if we must cease to be, 

It is a cruelty refined, 

To make the instincts of our mind 
Stretch out towards eternity. 


Wherefore I welcome Nature’s cry, 

As earnest of a life again, 

Where thought shall never be in vain, 
And doubt before the light shall fly. 


E. B. 





A RIDE THROUGH THE 


Ir is Thursday, the 13th November, 
1873, market day in the ancient city of 
Yarkund, where some five years since 
an Englishman had not even been heard 
of ; but, as a member of the British 
Embassy to Kashgar, and a king’s guest, 
I have the entrée, and, reader, gladly 
take you with me. 

My first visit is paid to the pony 
market, which is outside the city wall, 
and near the western gate. No sooner 
do I make my appearance than a stir is 
evident, for business has up to this 
period been slack: the riders of some 
150 ponies are, however, marshalled 
in some sort of order by a decidedly 
hossy-looking gentleman who styles 
himself a Delal; his authority rests 
solely on his aptitude for concluding 
a bargain, and certainly he is glib 
enough in his recommendations. If I 
am to believe him, the little piebald, 
on which a white-bearded old man is 
sitting at the very edge of the crowd, is 
the animal that has all the qualifications 
I require; I have only to leave the 
matter in his hands and the pony shall 
be sent to my quarters at the Embassy. 
As I do not indicate my approval in 
any way, a whole string of animals are 
praised and separately paraded, as 
though I must be a certain purchaser : 
this, however, is not effected without a 
considerable amount of struggling and 
fighting on the part of the owners, and 
frequent applications of a severe whip 
by the Delal to the wadded coats of the 
unruly. It is a hard thing that I may 
not judge for myself, but my inspection 
has no other practical result than that I 
fall into the hands of the professional 
bargainer, who promises to bring some 
three or four ponies to me after he has 
fixed their price. I may here remark 
that, to avoid the payment of the usual 
percentage to the Delal would be quite 
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impossible, and that, when I have 
really secured three very serviceable 
little nags, I have every reason to be 
well pleased with my bargain, having 
paid about 12/. for the lot. Leaving 
the Delal then in possession, I make 
my way across the road to the sheep 
market; this is held close under the 
gallows, where chattering groups are 
assembled in perfect disregard of the 
public scaffold. I might buy ten sheep 
for a couple of sovereigns, but no one 
is apparently anxious to sell; people 
are moving in every direction, but all 
seem the gossipers and idlers, for even 
thus early, the butchers have done their 
business for the week, and evidently 
there is no expectation of a bid. A 
falconer, who rides from one group to 
another with a hooded golden eagle on 
his arm, creates a much greater sensa- 
tion than even a European traveller, 
for the people of Yarkund have grown 
accustomed to our white faces and in- 
quisitive habits during a short week of 
residence, and I am allowed to turn to- 
wards the city gate almost unobserved. 
To get either in or out of this cumbrous 
portal is a serious matter: twice I at- 
tempt an entrance, my best efforts being 
each time frustrated; first by a whole 
string of donkeys loaded with walnuts 
or large bundles of wood, and having, in 
addition, riders mounted on their loads 
who hustle them forward and bring 
about my confusion. The second time 
@ more serious obstacle presents itself ; 
a two-wheeled Araba, heavily laden 
with flour for the palace, has followed 
close on the donkeys and fairly chokes 
the way. This is a light vehicle of 
capital build, capable of carrying about 
10 cwt., in which four horses are har- 
nessed, one in the shafts and three in 
the lead, the whole being driven by a 
merry-looking waggoner armed with a 
E 
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long willow pole and lash. A third 
time I attempt the passage, but just as 
I reach the door I espy two highly 
respectable females astride of a donkey 
coming from the opposite end of the 
gateway ; they are grandmothers most 
certainly, and ought to know better, 
but, regardless of consequences, they 
are actually unveiled ; some wag raises 
the cry of “ Reis,” the usual hint to 
ladies who prefer to let their charms 
be seen, that someone in authority is 
approaching, and, what between tugging 
at their veils, and struggles to retain 
their balance on the jackass, now grown 
refractory, the distress of the old ladies 
is extreme. Ah! it’s not always an 
easy thing to keep your seat on a don- 
key—I thought so! the venerable dam- 
sels fall softly in the dust, one on one 
side and one on the other, where they 
bury their confusion until Iam many 
yards within the city walls. 

A whole street of butchers’ shops 
first invites attention ; beef and mutton 
are selling at 1}d. for a jing, i.e. about 
141bs., and horse-flesh is valued this 
morning at l?d. the jing. Trade is 
brisk, for every soul in Yarkund will 
eat meat to-day, and even the well-fed 
cats that line the roofs seem to know 
that it is Thursday, and that an ad- 
ditional allowance of dainty morsels 
must, in consequence, fall to their share. 
However, here it is easy to make one’s 
way through the crowd, and, skirting a 
large tank, one of the numerous water 
stores of the city, I soon become con- 
scious that I am nearing the main 
thoroughfare ; for the jam created by 
my stoppage opposite to a furrier’s shop, 
where a white leopard-skin has caught 
my eye, bids fair to become serious. My 
attendant, Yoos-Bashi, commander of 100 
in the army of the Amir, has, however, 
no idea of allowing the king’s guest to 
be jostled, and before I can interfere, 
he and a couple of comrades, whom he 
has enlisted for the purpose, commence 
belabouring the crowd with their whips ; 
the blows are, though, received with 
considerable indifference by those near- 
est at hand, many of whom are wearing 
two and even three wadded coats, or 
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chogahs, this crisp frosty morning. An 
opening results from a general move- 
ment one way or another rather than 
from any efforts to force a passage. 

Men, women, and children even now 
swarm, turn which way you will, for there 
are at least 35,000 purchasers abroad in 
the streets laying in stock and food and 
clothing for the whole week ; there is 
but little difference in the style of dress 
adopted, both sexes wearing a long 
wadded chogah falling below the knee, 
and tall boots with high heels, the for- 
mer of any colour, and with but little 
pretension to cut. 

I am nearing the portion of the bazaar 
set aside for hats and boots, though here 
and there a shop displaying women’s 
apparel of all sorts is driving a thriving 
trade. Here are three ladies with fur 
caps of some pretension, loose flowing 
chogahs and dandy green leather boots 
worked as high as the knee in gold and 
silver lace, and set off with many a 
rosette. They are evidently bargaining 
for an indoor robe having a striking 
pattern worked in chicken-work on the 
back, and they are sufficiently engaged 
to allow of my getting quite close before 
the tiresome veils are drawn down. One 
is a merry, rosy-cheeked little lady who 
is clearly sorry to disappoint me by 
hiding her good looks, and the other 
two are respectable mothers, as I am 
able to discover from the cross stripes 
they wear on the front of their chogahs: 
all three have splendid plaits of dark 
hair stretching from either side of the 
head far below the waist. That two are 
the wives of well-to-do citizens is clear 
enough, but the youngest is wanting in 
some of the adornments of a wife ; true, 
she does not wear the handkerchief on 
her head which indicates the lady in 
search of a husband, but it needs a 
practised eye to tell that her dowry has 
been fixed, and that her marriage gar- 
ments are actually being purchased. 

I take you behind the scenes, reader, 
and even venture to tell a young lady’s 
secrets. Last evening a wealthy suitor, 
according to Yarkund estimate, deposited 
300 tungas, or about 7/. 10s., with the 
mother, who stands on one side of the 
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fair Aijsha, for such is the name of the 
bride elect, and when the trousseau is 
completed the mullah will quickly tie 
the knot: no wonder the purchases are 
lingered over, for this is her first wedding. 
The fur cap has cost 100 tungas, and a 
pair of boots, still smarter than those I 
have already noticed, will cost about 
twenty more; while a silk chogah has 
been set aside at 100 tungas. These 
are necessaries without presenting which 
no man can gain a wife, and of the 
eighty tungas that remain, at least fifteen 
must be devoted to a feast ; but it will 
be odd if that chicken-worked robe is 
not carried home, besides lesser articles 
of apparel. The fortunate man has two 
wives already, but wedding garments 
valued at 300 tungas will command any 
young lady in Yarkund, and the charac- 
ter of the gentleman will not even be 
inquired into, for “incompatibility of 
temper” is reason sufficient for either 
gentleman or lady to dissolve the con- 
tract before the Cazee, and such rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes as our young 
friend possesses will, for some years to 
come, secure any number of husbands, 
caps, and chogahs, among the marriage- 
loving Toorks. 

The cap market is really a busy scene; 
there are different hatters for men and 
women, though all wear fur in some 
form or another. I had excited curiosity 
in purchasing a lady’s garment at the 
last shop ; but now I am bent on be- 
coming the possessor of a rich brocade 
cap with a deep band of otter-skin round 
the edge. All doubt is at an end. I 
am a married man making purchases for 
my zenana! if only I invested in the 
various articles now put forward as in- 
dispensable to the comfort of my ladies, 
not even the large supply of copper 
coins which a mounted attendant carries 
behind me, could hold out. These are 
in strings of fifty each, representing two 
tungas. 

I struggle through the hatters, and 
solemnly determine to show no excite- 
ment when passing the bootmakers that 
immediately succeed. Alas for my re- 
solution ! there is one small pair that I 
find quite irresistible ; they would do 


for Cinderella, and are certainly not 
meant to be concealed by the long gar- 
ments of the West, for they are beauti- 
fully worked right up to the top! The 
shopman has his eye on me, and before 
I know where I am, these treasures are 
mine—in fact, my zenana need be a 
large one to make use of all the boots of 
which I involuntarily become owner. 

I am quite relieved by the compara- 
tive quiet of the silk market, which is 
next visited; here skein silks from 
Audijan and from Khoten are exposed 
side by side, those from either place 
being poor in texture, owing to an 
inferior method of reeling which is 
adopted ; the bright shades of yellow, 
red, and purple that are grouped upon 
the stalls in this neighbourhood are 
picturesque in the extreme. 

But, reader, I am growing hungry, 
and there is a capital ‘“ Aash-khana,” or 
restaurant, close by ; it is early in the 
afternoon, and there are plenty of empty 
tables, though the crowd seems thicker 
in front of the open doorway than else- 
where; for eating must be concluded 
before afternoon prayer, Nemaz-i-deegur, 
and those of the faithful who have the 
smallest pretension to being devout, 
must look in at the neighbouring mosque 
when the Arzan is heard. 

Mine host is a Chinaman turned 
forcibly into a good Mahomedan; he 
evidently thinks that I am a cut above 
the ordinary quarter-tunga (penny-half- 
penny) customer, and accumulates a 
variety of delicacies on the table I have 
selected ; excellent hot mutton pies, 
familiarly known as muntoos, form the 
first course, with pickled carrots and 
turnips cut in slices and stacked on 
miniature plates, with a capital side- 
dish in which a local vermicelli is con- 
spicuous, and chopped meats are mixed 
up with considerable judgment. Chop- 
sticks have from the first been at my 
disposal, and a small book of rough 
papers intended to serve as a table- 
napkin, or a mouchoir.de poche ; some 
sweet pastry and cakes serve as entre- 
mets, prepared in imitation of apples, 
pears, or vegetables ; but one’s energies 
must be reserved for the Aash, a grand 
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pillar of mutton and rice which consti- 
tutes a separate course, and from which 
all in the room are served in turn ; and 
then, last of all, come two or three 
kinds of soup. My immediate neigh- 
bour, who is a bit of a swell, commenced 
operations, I observed, by ordering an 
independent brew of tea ; and now again 
he turns up his nose at the soup and 
calls again for tea, green and in strong 
decoction without milk, but with heaps 
of sugar. As a rule, however, no drink 
has throughout the repast been provided, 
and alas! there is no salt; so next time 
you come, bring a private supply in your 
pocket. We have, however, had an 
excellent dinner, well cooked and cleanly 
served, and mine host knows that he is 
robbing us when he asks us threepence 
each, for the double charge should have 
secured us a separate plate of horseflesh, 
which is here regarded as a delicacy ; 
however, we need not complain, and, 
being Englishmen, cannot object to an 
overcharge—a piece of forbearance that 
does not add to the respect which our 
converted Celestial entertains for us ; 
he is, as a rule, but little troubled with 
respect of persons, serving alike his 
well-cooked viands to Toork, Badak- 
shanee, Afghan, or Nogai, to Kashmiree, 
Tartar, or native of Hindoostan without 
question or remark. 

By the way, the tables and forms we 
have made use of are of Chinese origin, 
and had you dined strictly & la Toork, 
the discomfort of your sitting position 
might have taken something from your 
appetite. But we have still a long 
round to make, for we have not yet 
reached the permanent bazaar, which 
occupies an entire street about half a 
mile in length, and covered in from end 
to end. This is at a quarter of a mile’s 
distance from the Chinaman’s restaurant ; 
we can peep into the principal madrassah 
en route, and have a chat with the 
mullah who is responsible for this home 
of wandering scholars. Education of a 
high order is, indeed, restricted to the 
writers and officials in the immediate 
employ of the Governor, and the ancient 
Don cannot tell us very much, except 
that he has accommodation for twenty- 


four scholars with their families, who 
are supported from the college-lands, 
the establishment being privately en- 
dowed. My Toorkee is not sufficient 
to enable me to enter into a learned 
discussion, and his Persian is not quite 
so fluent as it ought to be, so we must 
be satisfied with his statement that, in 
the entire city there are thirty-six such 
charitable institutions, where learning, 
if not greatly advanced, is at any rate 
fostered by the maintenance of some 
800 Toorks from various parts of the 
country who claim the privileges and 
title of students. 

Entering the covered street I have 
already mentioned, one is attracted by 
the large number of druggists’ shops ; let 
us stop at one which is presided over by 
a gentlemanly-looking old man, who has 
quite the cut of a chemist, and, with 
his permission, take stock of his wares. 
Ah, he is quite pleased with the atten- 
tion, but I must find an interpreter ; 
fortunately, a much-travelled Yarkundee 
is at hand. Hajee Kassim has twice 
been at Mecca, has seen ships on the 
Mediterranean, and ‘during a short time 
that he was in service in Egypt, wan- 
dered to Khartoom, where he happened 
to be during the Abyssinian expedition ; 
he is now a soldier under the orders of 
the Yoos-Bashi Zureef, whom I have 
spoken of as being in attendance : it is 
scarcely necessary to introduce him as 
something of a linguist. 

I count sixty-five drugs, spices and 
minerals exposed in the old man’s stall, 
and he assures me that these do not 
represent half his treasures ; I must be 
a great Hakeem to take so much interest 
in his wares, and if I will only step in 
and have a cup of tea, he will show me 
medicines from all parts of the world. 
I won’t trouble you to make a list, but 
present you with a brick of Chinese tea, 
dug up from one of the buried cities 
that lie beyond Khoten in the great 
Gobi desert, and will purchase some 
dried water-lilies and a little maiden’s- 
hair fern merely to gratify our polite 
old druggist, as he assures me they are 
much esteemed by married ladies. We 
haven’t time to drink his tea, so, with 
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a promise to call again, let us bid him 
good-bye and turn into the great Audi- 
janee Serai, the entrance to which is 
near at hand, on the left of the street. 

There are few Audijanee merchants 
in Yarkund just now, as troubles in 
Khokand have prevented caravans from 
crossing the Alai mountains for some 
months past ; but there is a fair store of 
goods in the vaulted chamber which 
occupies the centre of the court-yard. 
Pig iron that has found its way from 
Nijni, and madder from Audijan, while 
bales of cotton, felt and carpets from 
Khoten are piled about the square ready 
to start with the first venture for the 
Russian market of Tashkend, so soon 
as a royal order pronounces the road to 
be open ; the skins of grape-juice that 
are thrown about are a local production, 
and will accompany the caravan. 

There are twenty-three very comfort- 
able little residences forming three sides 
of the Serai, the somewhat imposing 
gate, and two bare walls completing the 
square ; tea is being served in one of 
the rooms, and the owner, a strikingly 
handsome Nogai, tempts us to be civil, 
if only that he may carry back a good 
report to his Russian masters ; he under- 
stands Persian, so we can introduce 
ourselves with a “Salaam aleikum,” 
and if you do not object, persuade him 
to draw a little more water from his 
sernavar, and make ourselves at home. 

He is as fair as a native of the 
Donnau-thal, and with the self-posses- 
sion and good-breeding of an Oriental, 
receives the remark of a bystander that 
we are of the same colour, by making a 
truly courteous salaam. He has only 
heard of Englishmen as the enemies of 
Russia, and is puzzled by the expres- 
sion of good-will on our part towards 
all the subjects of the great Czar, whose 
daughter has given her hand toa British 
prince. It is easy to makea favourable 
impression by a few words of courtesy, 
so let us leave him pleased and yet un- 
certain as to what manner of people 
these free and strangely-dressed English- 
men may be; we have made ourselves 
his guests, and we do not say good-bye 
to him and to the group of merchants 
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who have watched our proceedings until 
we are fairly at the gate of the Serai, 
and ready to turn into a queer little 
shop, lacking but three balls above the 
entrance to make its owner’s business 
understood. 

It is a Chinaman in spectacles who 
seeks to know our pleasure, and to make 
a haul by putting exorbitant prices on 
the contents of his old curiosity shop. 
There is a fur-lined robe of the daughter 
of the late Amban, who, when the 
Chinese lost the citadel to the Tunga- 
nees in 1863, blew himself and family 
into the air rather than submit to dis- 
grace ; this jade mouth-piece belonged 
to the old hero’s opium pipe, and the 
miniature shoes were once amongst the 
treasures of the lady whose wardrobe 
has remained so long unsold ; here is 
the skin of a Siberian otter, here crystal 
spectacles, old cups and ornaments, and 
I know not what ; but the rascal’s prices 
are so high that one cannot think of 
purchasing even the relics of a heroine, 

We are now in the cloth market, and 
of the next 200 shops we shall find 
ninety devoted to the sale of Russian 
piece-goods, chintzes, and broadcloths, 
a few stocked with pottery of local 
manufacture, some with cutlery and 
general stores made in Moscow ; matches, 
and other articles of daily luxury have 
certainly found their way from Tash- 
kend, with large quantities of candied 
and loaf sugar. ‘There are saddlers who 
sell riding gear and whips made on the 
spot, and very good indeed; while 
chandlers and soap-dealers, eating-house 
keepers, and fruiterers make up the 
tale. 

The present Mission to Kashgaria 
has for its object the conclusion of a 
Commercial Treaty, which is to open 
the markets of Central Asia to Man- 
chester wares and to the tea now grown 
in the Himalayas; but at present we 
shall find little in all the stores exposed 
to remind us of the world-wide influence 
of British commerce. Some of the better 
chintzes, brocades, and cloths which lie 
in the shops of the Cabul merchants, or 
Kashmirees, who have been long estab- 
lished in Yarkund, must have crossed 
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the lofty Karakorum in the bales of 
traders from British India; and the 
needles and razors in the cutlers’ shops, 
though packed in an outer wrapper with 
the word MOCKBIb in large type out- 
side, have “ Birmingham” plainly printed 
on the inner cover in which they left 
the British Isles. 

The able pen of Mr. Shaw, the ad- 
venturous Englishman who first visited 
the quondam Atalik Ghaze¢, has indi- 
cated a rich harvest for English mer- 
chants in this new field, and no doubt, 
after the conclusion of the Commercial 
Treaty now offered to the Amir, and 
the consequent reduction of the im- 
port duties on goods of British manu- 
facture, it will be an easy matter for our 
traders, with the advantages of a rail- 
way line from Bombay to Lahore, and 
the improvements contemplated in exist- 
ing trade routes, to undersell the Russian 
merchants who travel by the tedious 
line of the Syr-Daria, through Tashkend 
and Audijan, across the Alai mountains ; 
but it is a difficult thing to break down 
long-established trade associations, and 
to tempt the Yarkundee who has for 
years disposed of Khoten carpets and 
cotton to a corresponding firm in Tash- 
kend, to change from the beaten track ; 
more difficult still to conquer the pre- 
judices of the consuming population of 
these countries in favour of articles of 
Russian manufacture to which they have 
becomeaccustomed. For years such luxu- 
ries as they have indulged in have been 
stamped with Russian trade-marks, and, 
in their simplicity, they will hesitate to 
accept new brands, though they are 
placed upon better and cheaper goods. 
Fashion, too, in Yarkund is as impe- 
rious, in her own way, as in Paris, and 
colours and patterns, to be accepted, 
must needs be those which are in vogue. 

I say little of the impossibility of 
obtaining a quick return in a market 
where all trading transactions are still 
carried on by barter, and where at pre- 
sent a copper coinage alone is in circu- 
lation. The actual trade across the 
mountains must eventually remain in 
the hands of the native trader, either 
of India or Yarkund, no matter how 


largely it may be developed, nor how 
great a demand may be made upon 
Manchester and Birmingham. 

What, then, is to be the practical result 
of our Commercial Treaty, and how are we 
to gain admission to this much-coveted 
market ? 

I have misrepresented matters if I 
have not conveyed the impression that 
the people of Eastern Toorkestan are a 
thriving and industrious race. The 
country is luxuriantly fertile, and its 
undeveloped mineral resources are great. 

The Amir, now he finds his power 
established, and his position recognised 
by the Governments of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Turkey, needs nothing but 
the continuance of peace to enable him 
to raise his kingdom high in the scale 
of Oriental nations. It is true that, 
owing to constant wars, the population 
of the vast region lying to the south of 
the Tian Shan mountains and to the 
east of the Panin, has fallen much 
below what it must have been under 
Chinese rule, but women abound, and 
numbers are rapidly on the increase. 

A silver coinage is shortly to be in- 
troduced, and if only we assist in the 
supply of skilled labour, gold and cop- 
per will be obtained in large quantities 
from the mountains. 

In the course of a few months much 
will have been done to smooth the diffi- 
culties of the Karakorum, with its 
18,000 feet, and a warm welcome will 
be given by Toorkestan officials to our 
caravans in 1874. 

Merchants, however, who launch large 
ventures into a market which, as I have 
endeavoured to point out, is in some 
measure unprepared for an extraordinary 
and immediate development in trade, 
may meet with disappointment. The 
supply from our side, to meet with 
acceptance, must not exceed the de- 
mand, or we shall at once encounter the 
drawbacks of an overstocked market. 

Simultaneously with the efforts of the 
Amir in behalf of our traders, our aim 
should be to induce the resident mer- 
chants of Khoten, Yarkund, and Kash- 
gar, to send agents to make purchases 
in such depdts of supply, on our side 
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the Himalayas, as may be found most 
convenient ; either at fairs similar to 
that started some years ago at Palim- 
pore, or in the markets at Lahore and 
Umritsur. Once we have established 
confidence and a belief in our good faith, 
we may safely leave the development 
of our trade with Central Asia in the 
hands of the enterprising Toorks and 
our own spirited traders of the Punjab. 
Inferior articles are, however, not worth 
the cost of carriage, and will not find a 
sale in Eastern Toorkestan. 

Our Indian possessions lie in the 
direct route from this country to Mecca 
and Constantinople, places of irresist- 
ible attraction to a Mahomedan people ; 
and once the line of communication is 
made easy to them, we shall find that 
travelled Yarkundees are the best agents 
for bringing Himalayan teas, and piece- 
goods and cutlery of British manufac- 


ture, into fashion on this side the 
mountains. 

But, reader, I have wearied you suf- 
ficiently, not only with our ride, but 
with my moralising. I might take you 
round to visit the twelve remaining 
serais, where Hindoos, Badakshanees, 
and others are separately accommodated ; 
or might introduce you to some of 
the 230 dyeing-houses, where silk and 
cotton cloths are coloured either red, 
green, yellow, purple, or slate colour ; 
the soap factories, candlemakers’ shops, 
and leather-workers, might all be visited ; 
but one cannot do everything in one 
day, and I have already reason to claim 
your indulgence while I seek your 
interest in the Yarkund Bazaar. 


E. T. CHapman, 
Captain, R.A. 


KasncGar, Dec, 24th, 1873. 





DANTE, 


I].-- HIS WRITINGS. 


I nave attempted to describe the way 
in which the outward circumstance of 
Dante’s life affected his inner develop- 
ment, till sorrow wrought out, in the 
long years of dreary exile, the aspira- 
tions which in boyish days love’s touch 
had first revealed. I would now trace 
in Dante’s writings his own record of 
his inner life, the workings of his mind, 
and the meaning of his pursuits. 

Dante is known amongst us chiefly 
as a poet, but he wrote also on politics, 
on theology, on philology, on philo- 
sophy. He was deeply versed in all 
the learning of his day, and was, above 
all other things, a diligent and careful 
student. Not only does he sum up, in 
his great work, the social and political 
life of his time, but also all its know- 
ledge, all its thought and all its science 
breathes through his poem and takes 
fresh form from his genius. 

It is this that specially distinguishes 
Dante from all writers who have lived 
before or since, that he sums up in him- 
self all the life of his time with all its 
problems and all its thought. His 
time moreover was one of singular in- 
terest, and likely to remain of singular 
interest to all thoughtful men; a time 
not too remote from our own to cease 
to affect us, yet not so closely allied to 
our own as to wear the same form. He 
lived in noticeable days, and is himself 
the most noticeable feature of them. 
They were days in which the Christian 
religion still ruled over Christendom in 
all the grandeur of its ideal unity, 
though men had already begun to seek 
deeper than its outward rites for the sus- 
tainment of the individual conscience. 
The Roman Empire still claimed to rule 
the temporal kingdoms of the earth with 
undivided sway, though outward submis- 


sion was already the thin cloak for the 
fullest assertion of individual freedom. 
The growing sense of men’s power and 
the world’s beauty was finding fit expres- 
sion for its joyousness and thankfulness 
in song and music, in painting and 
sculpture, in the adornment of civil 
life by stately buildings and the expres- 
sion of holy thought by fitting symbol. 
Italy had set clearly before herself 
life’s problem in much the same shape 
as that which now it wears to us, but 
had set it in a frank and manly way, 
and was solving it with the straight- 
forward sincerity of faith, without the 
perplexity that comes from previous 
failure, without the one-sided intensity 
that comes from long effort, without the 
languor that comes from disappointment. 
It was a time which, as we read the pages 
of Dante, we cannot fail to recognize, 
and feel with, and know to be our own; 
but know faintly and dimly, as an old 
man who, aroused for the moment by 
some boy’s simple enthusiasm, struggles 
to recall the experiences of his own 
youthful days. 

Truly Dante had many experiences 
from which to learn—lover, student, 
citizen, statesman, philosopher, exile; 
travelling from place to place, now an 
ambassador, now almost a beggar ; mix- 
ing with all, yet always superior to all ; 
with a keen, observing eye, and a power- 
ful mind that knew no rest from thought. 
The world as it was seems to have passed 
before him, and piled for him all its 
products and poured at his feet all its 
treasures. Dante laboured incessantly, 
and pondered deeply ; he is most learned, 
but his learning does not strike us so 
much as his deep thoughtfulness ; it 
was not for him enough to know—he 
must draw his knowledge into himself, 
and reap its full harvest, and turn it to 
his own profit, and grow stronger by 
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its support. He was a poet, but his 
imagination is never allowed to wan- 
der uncontrolled: his fancy is not em- 
ployed to mirror unconsciously his pas- 
sions’ wayward course ; rather it is only 
the most serious products of his mature 
thought that receive the stamp of his 
poetical treatment, and are, after careful 
sifting, sent forth as current in the 
mouths of men. It was not the lightness 
but the seriousness of Dante’s mind that 
made him a poet; not the ease with 
which he received outward impressions, 
but the care with which he revolved 
them when they came ; not the passion 
but the intensity of his nature. His 
thoughts passed beyond the limits in 
which they could be expressed by ordi- 
nary words : he must tell them in ima- 
ginative symbols, which he who can 
must learn to interpret and unravel for 
himself. 

It would seem, at first sight, as if the 
earliest of Dante’s works, the “ Vita 
Nuova”—the story of his love for Bea- 
trice, written when he was between the 
age of 20 and 26—did not justify this 
general estimate of his writings, but 
might be classed with other tales of 
youthful love, as the genuine outpouring 
of an enthusiastic soul, which trans- 
formed the world in the light of its 
own passionate feeling, and was intent 
solely on expressing its own joys and 
sorrows. But a slight examination soon 
convinces us that we have here no ordi- 
nary love-tale, no mere overflow of in- 
tense passion, no expression of merely 
individual feeling. It is rather the 
chastened product of mature thought 
—thought quickened by feeling, but 
never carried away by it— thought 
working through passion and reducing 
it, without any loss to its supreme ideal 
beauty, to due subordination. It is for 
this very reason, perhaps, that Dante’s 
love seems so inexplicable, so unlike 
any feeling with which we are made 
familiar by modern analysis. It is 
not that Dante’s love was different in 
its origin to that of common men. But 
Dante was not content with merely 
receiving impressions ; he took them to 
himself and meditated on them ; he did 


not regard them as mere vivid moments, 
fleeting and therefore precious, to be 
seized while they remained and recorded 
in the most forcible forms in which 
they could be conceived and imaged. 
They were not isolated forms to be grace- 
fully arranged at leisure in their most 
striking manifestations, but they were 
to him part—the most valuable part— 
of his daily life, which, as they became 
part of his being, found noble expres- 
sion from a noble mind. Their imagi- 
native form was the expression of 
thought and reflection, not of feeling 
and passion—was the outcome, not of 
the first moments of pleasure, not of 
the excitement of the senses, but of the 
working of the whole moral and intel- 
lectual nature, of the efforts of the mind 
and soul to apprehend the passing emo- 
tions, and fix their permanent results in 
an enduring shape. Hence, after ago- 
nies of tears in the dim visions of the 
night, or in the meditative solitude of 
the day, the figure of Love, an awful 
yet gentle master, would detach itself 
from the surroundings of his life, and 
utter dark sayings which had to be fol- 
lowed beyond the verge of ordinary 
expression, and then shadowed forth in 
the mysterious forms in which the ima- 
gination could apprehend them in the 
region of poetry and fancy. Hence he 
says, as the key-note to the understand- 
ing of his book, “Albeit the image 
of Beatrice, that was with me always, 
was an exultation of Love to subdue 
me, it was yet of so perfect a quality 
that it never allowed me to be over- 
ruled by Love without the faithful 
counsel of reason, whensoever such 
counsel was useful to be heard.”* And 
this “counsel of reason” so wrought 
upon his life that Love bred in him an 
overpowering sweetness; and when 
Beatrice vouchsafed him her salutation, 
“such warmth of charity,” he says, “came 
upon me that most certainly in that 
moment I would have pardoned who- 
soever had done me an injury; and if 
one should then have questioned me 
concerning any matter, I could only 
have said unto him ‘ Love,’ with a 
1 Vita Nuova, Rossetti’s translation. 
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countenance clothed in humbleness.”! 
Such were his feelings, not fantastic, 
not unreal, not coming from onesided- 
ness or weakness of nature, but only 
chastened, purified, solemnized by ear- 
nest thought, till all which was merely 
earthly had dropped from them, the 
dross was all burned up, and the fine 
gold, ten times purified in the fire, 
alone remained. 

The Vita Nuova is the record of 
his youthful passion ; but it was written 
after Beatrice was dead, when the full 
light which deep sorrow alone can shed 
upon the past, had shown him what 
was real, what was abiding in his soul’s 
experiences. The Vita Nuova is no 
ordinary love-story, breathing unrest 
and feverish desire; it is the careful 
record of one who has loved and knows 
what love unrequited, as men call 
requited, had left him as its lifelong 
legacy. A deep sense of the serious- 
ness of his subject was present with 
Dante in every page. He mistrusts 
even the imaginative form of his poems, 
and tries by explanations, always ob- 
scure and often pedantic, to show more 


intelligibly his purpose in writing them. 
Of the sonnets which he wrote to 
Beatrice only a selected few are inserted 
in the Vita Nuova, a few others sur- 
vive amongst his miscellaneous poems, 


but many are doubtless lost. From 
those which he thought worthy of a 
place in this record of his new, his re- 
generate life, all which express repining 
and hopeless sorrow are carefully ex- 
eluded. He is anxious to separate the 
deep truths of his individual self from 
all that was merely transient; he en- 
deavours to show the inmost recesses 
of his soul’s treasure-house after all 
that is worthless or unworthy has been 
cleared away. 

Hence Dante’s Lyrics express the 
highest form which Love can ever 
reach—Love, not in the form in which 
he appears to the ordinary man, or in 
the way in which he developes in the 
unreflecting mind, but in the highest 
and most abiding shape in which he can 


1 Vita Nuova, Rossetti. 


become the heart’s possession, in the way 
in which he nestles in the mind where 
he is to find his eternal dwelling-place. 

So Dante’s love for Beatrice tollowed 
her, after her death, into the everlasting 
regions, till his thought pressing after her 
was stopped by doubts and hesitations 
and mysteries hard to be understood, 
yet which the mind could dimly feel 
after, and realize in some way, though it 
could not express. “It was given unto 
me,” he says, at the end of the “ Vita 
Nuova,” “to behold a very wonderful 
vision, wherein I saw things which deter- 
mined me that I would say nothing fur- 
ther of this most blessed one, until such 
time as I could discourse more worthily 
concerning her. And to this end I 
labour all I can, as she well knoweth. 
Whereof if it be His pleasure through 
whom is the life of all things, that my 
life continues with me a few years, it is 
my hope that I shall yet write concern- 
ing her what hath not before been 
written of any woman. After the which, 
may it seem good unto Him who is the 
Master of Grace, that my spirit should 
go hence to behold the glory of its lady: 
to wit, of that blessed Beatrice who now 
gazeth continually on His countenance 
qui est per omnia szcula benedictus. 
Laus Deo.” 

So with this aim before him, of find- 
ing a fitting expression for the thoughts 
which Beatrice had awakened, the reve- 
lation which she had made to him of 
life and the world and their purpose, 
Dante turned with renewed interest to 
his studies, determined in the pursuits 
of practical life to find their full mean- 
ing. I have already shown how Dante’s 
public life met with no success. His 
moderate counsels met with no hearing 
from those inflamed by passionate hate. 
Moreover, he himself felt, in the retro- 
spect of later years, that during the 
time of busy activity his nobler self 
had grown dim. Still in the cares and 
anxieties of public life Dante’s mind 
was active and inquiring: he was 
investigating the origin and meaning of 
politics, the end of a state, the method 
of its good government, the source of 
its obedience. His treatise ‘De Mon- 
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archia,” composed probably before his 
exile,’ is the first work of modern times 
that treats of the problems of specula- 
tive politics. 

In Dante’s days political theory was 
busy with the dim abstractions of the 
Papacy and the Empire, and round 
these shadowy forms political ideas 
gathered. At the present day we talk of 
the Italian cities as Republics, and we 
are justified, as we look back upon 
them, in classing them as self-governing 
and democratic states. They were not, 
however, so regarded by those who lived 
under them. Their independence was 
purely municipal independence. They 
were distinct, it is true, one from another, 
but all recognized themselves as parts of 
one great political system. None of the 
parties which their politics developed, 
looked upon these Republics as self- 
organized, or as possessing inherent 
rights to absolute self-government. 
Their aim rather was, to secure free 
scope for personal or party intrigue 
by weakening the central authority, 
by setting Pope against Emperor and 
Emperor against Pope. Their desire 


was to organize anarchy, in which 
they could pursue the small local in- 
terests of the separate Towns to the 
sacrifice of any care for the common 


good of Italy. Against this view, 
which underlies all the politics of 
Medieval Italy, Dante directs his argu- 
ments. He wishes to set forth in its 
fulness the idea of a comprehensive and 
orderly political system. He wishes to 
free the State from the theocratic idea, 
to assert for it its proper place and its 
true dignity as the ruling power of the 
life of man. The greatness of the Im- 
perial system, its eternal seat in the city 
of Rome, its immediate authority from 
God, its freedom from Papal control— 
these are the central points of Dante’s 
system. His method is not our mo- 
dern method; his end of peace on 
1 T regard Witte’s argument, founded on 
the omission in the ‘*De Monarchia” of any 
reference to the struggle between Pope Boni- 
face VIII. and Philip IV. of France, or the 
writings which it produced, as conclusive 
proof that the treatise was written before 
1311, to which date it is currently assigned. 


earth, and concord amongst all, of a 
common union for the common good, 
of orderly subordination to righteous 
law, must always be the end of all 
right political speculation and practice. 
He sighs with true patriotic anguish 
over the wretched waste of human 
energy in efforts for self-assertion. “O 
miserable race of men, by how many 
storms and shipwrecks, by how many 
destructions must you be overwhelmed, 
while like a many-headed monster you 
pull in different ways. Behold how 
good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, 
to dwell together in unity.”? 

Dante’s next work, begun in the first 
few years of his exile and never finished, 
was a treatise, “‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia,” 
about the Vulgar Tongue. Its aim is 
thus set forth in the opening sentences : 
“ Seeing that no one before us has treated 
of the science of the Vulgar Tongue, 
whereas we see that such tongue is 
necessary to us all, since not only men, 
but women and children, strive after it 
as far as nature allows, we wishing in 
some way to illumine their discretion, 
since they are now walking blindly 
through the streets, for the most part 
thinking what is last is first—will try 
in the help of the Word from above, 
to be of some service to the Vulgar 
Speech.” 

Here, again, it is Dante’s intention 
that is of importance to us, not the 
actual value of the book at present. 
Dante had none of the materials for a 
science of Philology, but he discusses 
the origin and growth of language, the 
separation of the Romance languages 
from the Latin, the various Italian 
dialects and their literary capacities. 
Here again unity is his object—to form 
a common Italian tongue from careful 
observation of the different dialects, 
avoiding their harshness and combining 
their beauties. As in politics he would 
have his countrymen obey one law, and 
submit themselves to one system, so in 
language he would have them overcome 
their purely local usages and form one 
common and noble vehicle of speech. 
His object was in no small degree ac- 

1 De Monarchia, sub fin. 
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complished by his ‘Divina Commedia.” 
It was not the speculative precept but 
the positive example which drew his 
country’s speech to assume a common 
form through common admiration of 
the noblest utterances that any Italian 
tongue had framed. 

Similarly, in his next work, the “Con- 
vito,” is the progress of Dante’s in- 
terests expressed. It was undertaken in 
his student days, and is the record of 
his intellectual labours, which were 
broken off never to be resumed, by 
the news of the advance into Italy, 
so long forsaken, of the newly- 
elected Emperor, Henry of Luxem- 
bourg. It is a strange book, strange 
both in its form and in its contents. 
Its form is that of a commentary upon 
some of his sonnets: fourteen were 
originally selected for exposition, but 
only four were completed. If the work 
had been finished it would have been a 
medieval encyclopedia without any 
order or arrangement. Taking the son- 


net as his text, Dante follows out his own 
train of thought, and discusses, in the 
philosophic language of his time, such 


questions as arise,—the nature of love, 
the planet-heavens, the different methods 
of verbal interpretation, immortality, 
the nature of true nobility. On ques- 
tions such as these he brings to bear 
all his learning, illustrates them with 
copious quotations from every side, 
and examines them in the recognized 
forms of medizval logic. We forget 
in glancing over the pages that the 
author was a poet. 

Such are the labours in which Dante 
was engaged as a preparafion for the 
“Divina Commedia.” As we turn over 
its pages it is impossible not to con- 
trast the eternal value of the soul’s in- 
sight with the transient worth of in- 
tellectual labour. Dante engaged with 
equal honesty of purpose, with equal 
depth of meaning, in his poems and in 
his treatises ; but his poems, the record 
of his own heart, have been among the 
world’s most precious possessions since 
his time—his learned works have long 
ceased to do more than attract the 
notice of the curious, or win a won- 


dering attention from those who are 
drawn to them for their writer’s sake, 
The same ideas prevail in both, the 
same deep power of thought has put its 
stamp upon all, but round the one the 
writer’s vivid fancy has woven the spell 
of his soul’s perpetual presence ; the 
other is but a heap of dry bones from 
which all life and meaning have long 
since passed away. 

The forms of fancy may live for ever, 
while the forms of thought perish with 
the age that gave them being, and leave 
at the best a mass of ruins, to be used 
by new builders in the generations to 
come. 

It is true Dante gives us in his great 
poem all his thought, as well as all his 
fancy. The pages of the Divina Com- 
media are full of philosophy, theology, 
astronomy, and natural science: but 
thought and fancy blend together, and 
their mixture lends the book its deepest 
meaning, and fitly represents Dante’s 
own soul, and the influences in which 
it grew and waxed strong. There are 
many points of interest in the “ Divina 
Commedia ;” many meanings may be 
given it, and it may be read in many 
different ways ; but one thing certainly 
it means—the absolute victory over all 
around it of the soul, whose source of 
strength is within itself. The passionate 
love of the “ Vita Nuova” has led to 
an intellectual insight as deep as the 
first emotion was tender ; Dante’s mind 
is as responsive to the stray indications of 
the real truth of things, as his heart was 
to the salutation of Beatrice when she 
passed him in the way. 

The Divina Commedia was the work 
of the last years of his life, after 
he had enjoyed, and laboured, and suf- 
fered, and thought. In it he unfolds 
in calm decisiveness the mystery of 
the world’s being, as it had slowly 
become manifest to his eyes. Those to 
whom Dante seems sentimental in the 
Vita Nuova will regard. him as un- 
duly stern or presumptuous in the 
Divina Commedia. The two sides of 
his genius hold closely together: only 
deep sensibilities could obtain such 
profound insight: only one who had 
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loved and suffered much could see and 
know much: only one to whom the 
small things of life were of momentous 
importance could understand the bear- 
ings of its mighty issues, and dare to 
follow them to their furthest point. 

The Divina Commedia has _ been 
called a vision, but Dante never calls 
it so himself; it is rather the literal 
transcript of his soul’s progress and of 
his life’s teaching, thrown into the most 
serious form which the artistic repre- 
sentations of his time brought before the 
ordinary mind. 

To the great sages of the ancient 
world, life’s problem was confined 
within the limits of life itself, and 
their endeavour had been to introduce 
order into its confusion, and reduce its 
jarring elements into a system within 
which the individual might move 


with dignified and decorous freedom. 
The early Christians had looked on this 
life as the preparation for another, had 
found in it an awful seriousness, and 
had laid down strict rules of self-denial, 
by which the soul might enfranchise 
itself from its surroundings, and look 


forward with humble expectation for 
its full development elsewhere. Under 
this idea, dimly apprehended and fitfully 
acted upon, had grown up the moral 
life of Dante’s time. The pleasures, 
the excitements, the passions, and the 
interests of which his active age 
was full, were kept in check by stern 
reminders of what was soon to fol- 
low upon them all. Startling pictures 
were drawn by the preaching friar of 
the torments or blessedness of the life 
to come. The sculptures round the arch 
of the doorway through which worship- 
pers entered the house of God; the 
bold reliefs that met the eye of the care- 
less each time they passed it on their 
daily way ; the pictures or mosaics on 
which in prayer the weary heart gazed 
with fervent devotion—all these had for 
their favourite subject, the representa- 
tion of the “Day of Doom,” and the 
severance of mankind to happiness or 
misery. Nay, more than this, the sub- 
ject, terrible and serious in itself, was 
chosen for dramatic performances, not 


only by the Church, but by any society 
or club that wished to give a spectacle 
to the people. Here is an account given 
by Giovanni Villani, of a Florentine 
May-day Festival in 1304 :— 

“The Companies of Comfort through- 
out the city, that were wont to make joy 
and festival, assembled and did the best 
they could, or knew how todo. Amongst 
the others, those of the Borgo S. Priano, 
wishing to make a newer and more 
diverse amusement, sent out a message, 
that whoever wished to hear news of the 
other world should come on May 1 to the 
Ponte alla Carraia. Then they arranged 
planks on boats and little ships in the 
Arno, and made there the resemblance 
and image of Hell, with fires and other 
pains and torments, with men repre- 
senting devils, horrible to see; and 
there were others, that bore the ap- 
pearance of naked souls, being thrust 
into divers torments, with great crying 
and groaning and clamour—athing loath- 
some and terrible to hear and see. For 
the novelty of the amusement, many of 
the citizens came to see it.” There came 
in fact such crowds, that the wooden 
bridge gave way, and many were 
drowned. “So that,” as Villani con- 
cludes his account, “the amusement 
turned to reality, and many went in- 
deed to hear news of the other world, 
to the great grief of the city.” 

I have quoted this at length, to show 
the simple realism of an age, whose 
effort was to apprehend the forms that 
surrounded it and adapt its simple life 
to them. The Florentines shrank from 
nothing. They wished to see what 
life was, and they were prepared to 
live accordingly. They had no fear 
of irreverence, no desire to drop the 
veil and be content to go no further, 
lest they should be bewildered. They 
did not shrink from what was horrible, 
because it was horrible. They would 
know and understand it as fully as pos- 
sible, and art should be employed in 
reminding them continually, and in a 
definite form, of what they genuinely 
believed, but were always tending to 
forget. 

This temper of mind, which alone can 
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afford the conditions under which great 
works of imagination can be produced, 
must be clearly realized by the readers 
of Dante. Many are repelled from 
reading him by a shrinking sense of 
irreverence, of cruelty, of audacity, at- 
taching to the very plan of the Divina 
Commedia. Yet Dante’s subject was 
quite in accordance with the ideas of his 
ownage. He was free from that modern 
form of reverence, which is founded on 
a desire not to see too clearly ; he was 
stern because he was just ; he was bold 
because he had no doubts. 

Thus it was that Dante took the 
largest and most comprehensive form 
that could be found, in which to express 
his own soul’s pilgrimage in characters 
large enough for every age to read. He 
took himself, and not another—himself 
even such as he was, and not an ideal- 
ized self; and brought himself face to 
face with the awful realities of the future. 
His individual thoughts and experiences 
should be applied to the highest, the 
deepest of human interests, should be 
set in the clearest atmosphere, and viewed 
in the purest and whitest light that 
could be reflected upon them. ‘ Dante 
Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, not by 
mmanners,” would set forth to whoever 
would listen the lessons which life had 
taught him. His object, as he says him- 
self, was “‘to remove the living in this life 
from a state of misery, and lead them 
toa state of happiness.”! This he would 
do, not in the abstract form of philo- 
sophy, but in the most solemn shape 
in which Art appealed to the feelings 
and imagination of the ordinary man. 
Himself, his own life, his own character, 
his own friends, the great men of his 
age, the great questions of his day, all 
these are set forth and represented 
against the awful background of eternal 
destiny, where passion and triviality 
come impossible, where seriousness is at 
once ensured without repeated demands, 
where things lose at once the sordour of 
common life, and nothing is insignificant, 
where everything assumes the most gi- 
gantic proportions of which it is capable. 

This is the chief significance of the 

1 Epistle to Can Grande. 


Divina Commedia, the feature which 
distinguishes it from all other works. It 
takes a real individual character, sur- 
rounded by all the actual facts of his life ; 
it takesa piece of the world’s history with 
all its actors, with all its efforts and all 
its ideas, political, religious, and social ; 
it detaches them from their place in the 
world of fact, and erects them into a 
monument of surpassing grandeur, by 
representing them with reference to 
their eternal meaning, when all the 
world’s trappings have been stripped 
from them, and they are laid bare, as 
they are in themselves. Hence comes 
the air of stern reality that the whole 
book wears. It was not Dante’s pur- 
pose to produce merely a vague and 
general impression. Vices and virtues 
were alike made manifest in the forms 
of real men whose fate had a deep in- 
terest for his reader. His ancestor 
Cacciaguida tells him, in his course 
through Paradise, to smite only the 
lofty, that the force of the example 
may be greater.! 

I have said that Dante nowhere calls 
his poem a vision, nor does he treat it 
as such. The same desire for reality 
that made him weave his poem around 
himself, and his own life and times, 
has made him aim at vigorous reality 
in every point of imaginative detail. 
His narrative is given with perfect 
minuteness in every point. We have 
a circumstantial account of his actual 
pilgrimage through the realms of the In- 
ferno, of Purgatory and Paradise. The In- 
ferno is a funnel-shaped pit, going down 
to the centre of the earth where Lucifer 
is frozen up for ever. ‘The circles of the 
pit grow smaller and smaller, in propor- 
tion as their punishments are more severe 
and their inhabitants are greater sinners. 
The island of Purgatory rises out of the 
side of the earth opposite to Jerusalem, 
and is a sloping rock with terraces going 
round, corresponding to the circles of 
the Inferno, On the top of this rock, 
corresponding to Lucifer at the bottom 
of his pit, is situated the earthly Para- 
dise, the original garden from which our 
first parents fell. Then, leaving the 


1 Par. xvii, 125, &e. 
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earthly Paradise, Dante rapidly raverses 
the sphere of the air, and passes into the 
planet-heavens, where are the souls of 
the blessed in the form of stars. The 
seven heavens contain each of them 
saints celebrated for some particular 
virtue, just as the circles of the Inferno 
had been assigned to particular vices, 
and the ledges of the mountain of 
Purgatory peopled by penitents for 
different classes of sins. The souls of 
the blessed are the stars that people 
these heavens; and as Dante mounts 
among them, they circle round him in 
a ceaseless dance of joy, testifying the 
delight with which the vision of the 
divine love had filled them. Still onward 
and onward Dante goes, till he reaches 
the Empyrean, or motionless heaven of 
pure light, where he sees the celestial 
host, and fainting at the sight of the 
vision of the Trinity can say no more 
of these unspeakable things. His heart 
sinks under the contemplation of the 
love that rules the world, and in that 
all else is swallowed up. The reader, 


who has followed him so far, is left in 
possession of his secret :— 


“But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 

The Love which moves the sun and other 

stars.” ! 

In this mysterious pilgrimage Dante 
is never carried away by his subject to 
forget himself. He is fatigued in climb- 
ing the rocky defiles of the Inferno. He 
is terrified, and clings to Virgil like a 
child to its mother, at the sight of the 
grotesque fiends who rule over some of 
its abysses. He toils up the mount of 
Purgatory, himself a penitent and 
slowly ridding himself of the burden 
of his sins. In Paradise he is led 
upwards by Beatrice, his early love, 
and the earthly grossness of his 
faculties often provokes her rebukes. 
We never lose sight of Dante’s perso- 
nal presence. Many of those whom he 
meets have been his friends in the other 
world. In the Inferno, one of his dead 
relatives hides behind an archway 
to avoid his gaze, and makes mocking 
gestures at him as he passes, to show 

1 Par, xxxiii, 141. 
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contempt towards the family which has 
allowed his untimely death to be so 
long unavenged. In Paradise Dante 
rejoices to be hailed by the soul of his 
great ancestor, Cacciaguida, who died on 
the Emperor Conrad’s crusade—nay, 
such delight does he show at meeting 
so distinguished an ancestor, that he 
gives way to the paltry feelings of 
pride of birth, till Beatrice, by her 
laughter, admonishes him of his un- 
seemly folly. 

Nor is Dante’s personality shown 
only thus. Much of his actual life is 
told him prophetically. There are 
many denunciations of Florentine 
cruelty, many assertions of his own 
innocence and worth, many clear indi- 
cations of his own appreciation of the 
value of the poem on which he was 
engaged. Jrunetto Latini, his old 
master, foretells his calamities and his 
glory. When he enters the limbo in 
which live the great men of antiquity, 
he is received with honour by the poet 
band ; Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan and 
Virgil hail him the sixth member of 
their illustrious circle. 

Moreover, the relation of Dante to- 
wards those whom he meets varies with 
his progress. In the Inferno he is superior 
to the tormented sinners, and behaves 
as such; as a man possessed of a good 
conscience he feels himself superior to 
them; he asks them questions with 
an air of authority, and demands an 
answer. He has been called cruel for 
his conduct towards those whom he 
saw in the Inferno, especially when 
he thrusts the mocking sinner under 
the waters of Acheron, and when pass- 
ing through Caina, where the traitors 
are frozen up, he incautiously kicks one 
of the heads projecting above the ice, 
and shows no compunction—nay, when 
the head refuses to tell its name, he 
threatens to pull its hair to enforce 
compliance, ‘This charge of cruelty is 
an unjust one, and shows an ignorance 
of Dante’s point of view. He was 
being led, as a means for his own 
moral perfection, through the region 
where God’s immutable decrees against 
sin were being fulfilled. Was it for 
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him to spend the precious time in un- 
availing tears? Was it for him, for 
whom this signal mercy was being 
wrought, to venture to arraign God's 
justice, by daring to pity those whom a 
loving Father had condemned ? 
On one occasion Virgil bids him re- 
strain his grief, saying— 
‘* Here pity lives when it is truly dead ; 
What man is there more guilty than the 


one, 
Who ’gainst God’s judgments dare to feel 
ill will ?”? 

Very noticeable are the two occasions 
on which Dante tells us he wept—once 
at the sight of the soothsayers, who had 
their heads turned round upon the 
shoulders in mockery of their im- 
postrous attempt at foresight. Here 
Dante’s tears were occasioned, as he 
says himself, by the sight “of man’s 
image so depraved.” The other punish- 
ment which awakes his tears is that of 
the sowers of civil and religious dis- 
cord, whose bodies are torn asunder and 
divided as they had attempted to divide 
others. Dante, on both occasions, 


weeps not through pity at the sufferings 


which he sees, but through grief at the 
degradation which might come upon the 
noble human body through the misdeeds 
of the soul of which it was the unwill- 
ing covering. He could not endure to 
see the outward symbol of man’s dignity 
abased. 

In like manner it is noticeable that 
the sinners become vulgar, spiteful, 
mean, and given to little bickerings, 
as they approach lower depths of sin, 
and as their punishments become conse- 
quently more severe. In the pit of the 
falsifiers, Dante is severely reproved by 
Virgil for stopping to listen to a ribald 
altercation between two wretches, one 
labouring under dropsy so that he could 
not move, the other racked by raging 
fever. So too is it with Dante’s fiends. 
They are not majestic embodiments of 
evil, but are simply low, contemptible, 
vulgar wretches, who delight in coarse 
jokes and hideous gestures, full of im- 
potent malice, and regarding lying as an 
amusement, 

1 Inf. xx, 28. 


Dante had no sympathy with delibe- 
rate sin. To him it had none of those 
stately proportions with which more 
modern. times have loved to clothe it. 
It was not only wrong, because contrary 
to Divine law, but it was in itself con- 
temptible, because degrading to human 
nature. 

In the Purgatorio, again, Dante mixes 
with his equals, with those who were not 
deliberate sinners, but who were purging 
away their earthly dross before being fit 
for admission to Paradise. Here Dante 
is no longer a spectator, but is himself a 
humble penitent, from whose forehead, 
as he clambers up the mount, the marks 
of the seven deadly sins have to be 
painfully effaced. Here breathes an air 
of quiet and repose—a holy calm, a 
peaceful expectation of the coming of 
the time when sin’s stains shall have 
been done away. Here all is love and 
tenderness, and each with good will 
helps the other. Old hostilities are for- 
gotten ; Charles of Anjou and Peter 
of Aragon, who fought in desperate 
rivalry for the fair isle of Sicily on 
earth, sit there side by side and join in 
the same evening hymn of praise. The 
whole mountain trembles with a joyous 
throe when a soul’s purgation is accom- 
plished, and a song of gladness bursts 
from the spirits left behind, when a 
brother leaps up to depart from among 
them. Here Dante walks girt with 
humility, and owns that pride was the 
sin whose punishment he had most to 
dread. 

Far otherwise is it in Paradise. There 
Dante hides himself timorously behind 
his guide, Beatrice, from whose gaze he 
has to draw support for his enfeebled 
faculties, which are all unequal to en- 
dure the unwonted strain. Here he 
himself is but a lowly learner, whose 
mind, too small to comprehend all that 
he sees and hears, still struggles to gain 
what knowledge he can on every sub- 
ject. He learns the reason of the spots 
on the moon, he strives to grasp the 
grounds of moral desert, to solve the 
difficulties of the freedom of the will, to 
comprehend the working of the Divine 
Will in the method of man’s redemp- 
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tion. He sees the splendour of Heaven 
grow dim as St. Peter speaks of the sins 
of those who had in Dante’s day dis- 
graced his seat. He hears the failings of 
the Church bitterly lamented, and sees 
in the light of Heaven’s fulness the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of earthly 
systems. Higher and higher as he 
soars, the more intense becomes the 
celestial brilliancy of Beatrice. Never 
in Paradise does he look on her as his 
earthly love: there she is entirely the 
lady of his mind, the source to him 
of heavenly enlightenment, till as he 
reaches the highest sphere she parts 
from his side to take her place in the 
adoring band which encircles God's 
abode. So all that is personal has passed 
away, and all is absorbed in the eternal 
Source of Love, with the faint vision of 
which the poem ends. 

Thus Dante begins from himself, and 
his own life and character and place in 
the turmoil and conflict of the world. 
He passes through the realms of sin, 
and learns its extreme bitterness by the 
examples of those whom he had known 
on earth, or those whose sins had left 
their mark deeply imprinted on the 
minds of his age. He purges himself 
in the realm of purification, among those 
whom he had loved and reverenced on 
earth, and those whose characters had 
appealed to the interest and admiration 
of his time. He learns in Paradise, 
among the wise and holy of all times, 
to know and understand God’s purposes 
even as they are; and the sole rem- 
nant of his earthly self is his youthful 
love, the source to his mind of all its 
pure and lofty impulses, whose touch 
had first awoke him to the divine side 
of life, and whose spiritual influence had 
led him to develop his soul’s strength. 
In this way the teaching of his work 
becomes more abstract: the individual 
Dante fades away, and becomes the 
symbol of man’s life and thought. 

Thus the Divina Commedia is one 
mighty symbol, and each separate part 
of it is full of symbolism of its own ; 
but if the general meaning be appre- 
hended, the meaning of the separate 
parts may be readily adapted to it, 

No. 175.—voL. Xxx. 


Dante’s age was one of noble symbolism, 
as may be seen at once in the church 
of St. Francis at Assisi, or in the facade 
of the cathedral at Orvieto. It is im- 
possible not to feel in Italy how entirely 
the religious symbolism of the next age 
was derived from Dante; how Giotto 
and his school, how Giovanni Pisano, 
and through him the long line of Tuscan 
sculptors, owed almost all their didactic 
impulse to the master mind of Dante, 
and to the clear cut forms of which the 
Divina Commedia is full. On one 
point Dante’s symbolism was curiously 
affected by his political beliefs and his 
historic feeling. He knew that his nation 
was half ancient after all, that Italy had 
her roots deep in the past, and that 
the glorious heritage of the old Roman 
world in some sense lingered round 
her still. He was severely a Christian, 
and knew no salvation for the pagan, 
nor any higher fate for their noblest 
souls than painless repose, where 

‘Rarely they spoke, with softly-sounding 

voices.” + 
Still he felt that the new religion grew 
up under the shadow of the old Empire 
—as in many pictures of the Nativity 
the manger is built under the shadow 
of an old ruined temple, or, it may be, 
the Holy Child is laid to rest by some 
votive altar, or some memorial of Rome’s 
conquering power. Hence to Dante a 
sanctity still hung round the ancient 
heroes of the great city, that so long 
had ruled the world and still claimed 
to give to Christendom its temporal and 
spiritual heads. He quotes the great 
men of Rome, as examples of virtue, 
side by side with saints of the Old or 
New Testament ; the indolent are warned 
against their besetting sin by the ex- 
ample of Mary, who rose in haste and 
went to the mountains to visit Elizabeth, 
and of Cesar, who, on his way to Spain 
to besiege Ilerda, made an attack upon 
Marseilles, and then hurried onwards. 
This is characteristic, it may be said, of 
Dante’s Ghibelline politics ; he wished 
to take the side of the Empire and 
maintain its equal sanctity with the 
2 Inf. iv. 114. 
, 
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Papacy; but it is characteristic, at the 
same time, of the real breadth of Dunte’s 
views, which did not fear to read the 
entire past in the light of his own 
knowledge. 

Dante’s wonderful variety of interests, 
keenness of observation, depth of know- 
ledge, great breadth of view, and real 
insight into human character might be 
illustrated by many examples of many 
different kinds. He draws a simile from 
the way in which the beaver stands with 
his tail in the water to attract the fish 
(Inf. xvii.), from frogs standing with 
their nose only out of the water (Inf. 
xxii.), from the apparent increase of 
water’s speed as it approaches the mill- 
wheel (Inf. xxiii.). Nothing could 
excel the clear knowledge of country 
life in the following :— 


‘** When the hoar frost upon the earth pour- 
trays 
The image of her sister fair and white, 
Tho’ brief time lasts the temper of her 


pen ; 

Then the poor peasant, who has scanty store, 
Rises and looks, and sees the country side 
All whitened o’er,—whereat he smites 

his thigh, 

Returns to house, and here and there 

laments, 

Like a poor wretch who knows not what 
to do. 

Soon he returns, and plucks up hope 
again, 

Seeing the world has wholly changed her 


ce 
In little time, and takes his vine-wood 


staff, 
And forth his little flock to pasture 
drives.” 


Contrast it with the following for its 
knowledge of another phase of life :— 


‘* When players part them from a game of 
dice, 
The loser sorrowfully stays behind 
Going o’er the throws and learning with 
regret ; 
But round the winner throngs the company; 
One goes before, one plucks him from 
behind, 
One at his side recalls himself to mind. 
He walks straight on, now one, now the 
other hears ; 
Who once has grasped his hand no longer 
stays ; 
So from the thronging he defends him- 
self.” * 


1 Inf. xxiv. 3 &c. * Purg. vi. 1, &c. 
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These also are very subtle in their 
several kinds :— 


‘* Like as advances still before the blaze 
Over a paper upwards the brown mark, 
Which has not yet turned black, though 
the white dies.”? 


‘‘And like as one who dreams his own disaster, 
Who as he dreams prays it may be a 


dream, 
Wishing ’twere what it is, as though 
*twere not so.” ? 


The following, again, shows a very 


fine appreciation, which was rare in 
Dante’s time, of natural beauty :— 


“The dawn was conquering the morning 


hour, 

Which fled before it, so that from afar 

I caught the tremulous quiver of the 
sea.” § 


In this, again, his observation is still 
more remarkable :-— 


“ Bethink thee, reader, if among the Alps, 
The clouds have shrouded thee, through 
which thou seest 
No otherwise than through his skin the 
mole.” + 


The ancients always thought the mole 
was blind, and only in the present 
century have naturalists established 
that it has rudimentary eyes beneath 
membranous covering. 

Quotations might be multiplied end- 
lessly, but these may suttice to show the 
wide scope of Dante’s knowledge, and 
the way in which he could bring it all 
to bear, however incidentally, upon his 
main purpose. 

I might mention many different 
aspects of Dante’s genius, and point 
out this or that small merit, or defect, 
which the taste or sentiment of our 
own age might approve or condemn. 
But this is eminently not the way in 
which a poet like Dante can be appre- 
hended. It is true he is full of beau- 
tiful passages which are known to all, 
but it is not in these felicities of expres- 
sion that his greatness lies, The real 
cause of the attraction which he has 
had for six centuries, and still has, on 
those who read him, lies in the vast 


1 Inf. xxv. 64. 2 Inf. xxx. 136. 


% Purg. i. 115. 4 Purg. xvii. 1. 
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comprehensiveness of his intellectual 
view, combined with the deepest and 
tenderest human feeling. No poet has 
exercised so wide an influence ; no writer 
has been so deeply studied, so often com- 
mented upon, so closely investigated. 
A few only in each generation read 
Dante at all, but those who read him 
once are certain to recur to him again 
and again, finding each time new mean- 
ing, finding depths of serious teaching 
which they had entirely overlooked 
before. No one would venture to say 
he quite understood Dante; no one 
would boast he had got to the bottom 
of him. He has satisfied so many dif- 
ferent minds, and has inspired so many 
different lines of thought, that it is use- 
less to try and bind up his meaning 
within the rigid limits of our own 
modes of thought and action. 

In this lies the secret of Dante’s 
greatness, that he combines the deepest 
individual passion and intensity with 
mighty intellectual power and entire 
obedience to supreme law. His work 
is entirely individual, yet the system 
which it sets forth is a universal system. 
The life of the affections merged with 
him into the life of thought. He is 


entirely human, yet he passes with fear- 
less steps beyond the farthest verge of 
what man’s mind may reach, We know 


him and all his surroundings,—Dante 
Alighieri, a poor wandering exile, a 
Florentine who lived 650 years ago, 
with deep-rooted prejudices and strong 
loves and hates. But as we follow him 
page after page he overcomes us by his 
immense capacities for feeling and for 
thought, and we merge his clear indi- 
viduality in the ideal forms of wisdom 
and goodness, The Divina Commedia 
was the first sign to modern times of 
the completely enfranchised spirit ; it 
still remains the grandest memorial of 
its power. Dante still shows us, as no 
other writer does, how he took the fruit 
of knowledge for his food, how he lived 
through life and overcame it, till his 
spirit moved in the realm of moral free- 
dom which, in no figure of speech but 
in very earnest, is the earthly para- 
dise to every toiling man—paradise, at 
whose entrance Virgil, so long his guide, 
parted from Dante—the mere earthly 
reason had no longer place—and, part- 
ing, said to him these words of wondrous 
import :— 


ppright, healthy henceforth is thy 

Ww 

And ‘twould be wrong to act not at its 
bidding : 

So o’er thyself I give thee crown and mitre.”* 


" ee no more my speech nor my direction, 
~~. 


*Purg. xxvii. 139. 
M, Creicuton. 
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By a curious irony of fate, the places to 
which we are sent when health deserts 
us are often singularly beautiful. Often, 
too, they are places we have visited in 
former years, or seen briefly in passing 
by, and kept ever afterwards in pious 
memory ; and we please ourselves with 
the fancy that we shall repeat many vivid 
and pleasurable sensations, and take up 
again the thread of our enjoyment in 
the same spirit as we let it fall We 
shall now have an opportunity of finish- 
ing many pleasant excursions, inter- 
rupted of yore before our curiosity was 
fully satisfied. It may be that we have 
kept in mind, during all these years, 
the recollection of some valley into 
which we have just looked down for a 
moment before we lost sight of it in the 
disorder of the hills ; it may be that we 
have lain awake at night, and agreeably 
tantalized ourselves with the thought of 
corners we had never turned, or summits 
we had all but climbed: we shall now 
be able, as we tell ourselves, to complete 
all these unfinished pleasures, and pass 
beyond the barriers that confined our 
recollections. 

The promise is so great, and we are 
all so easily led away when hope and 
memory are both in one story, that I 
daresay the sick man is not very incon- 
solable when he receives sentence of 
banishment, and is inclined to regard 
his ill-health as not the least fortunate 
accident of his life. Nor is he im- 
mediately undeceived. The stir and 
speed of the journey, and the restless- 
ness that goes to bed with him as he 
taies to sleep between two days of noisy 
progress, fever him, and stimulate his 
dull nerves into something of their old 
quickness and sensibility. And so he 
can enjoy the faint autumnal splendour 
of the landscape, as he sees hill and 
plain, vineyard and forest, clad in one 
wonderful glory of fairy gold, which the 


first great winds of winter will trans- 
mute, as in the fable, into withered 
leaves. And so too he can enjoy the 
admirable brevity and simplicity of such 
little glimpses of country and country 
ways as flash upon him through the 
windows of the train ; little glimpses 
that have a character all their own ; 
sights seen as a travelling swallow 
might see them from the wing, or Izis 
as she went abroad over the land on 
some Olympian errand. Here and there, 
indeed, a few children huzzah and wave 
their hands to the express ; but for the 
most part, it is an interruption too 
brief and isolated to attract much 
notice; the sheep do not cease from 
browsing ; a girl sits balanced on the 
projecting tiller of a canal boat, so pre- 
cariously that it seems as if a fly or the 
splash of a leaping fish would be enough 
to overthrow the dainty equilibrium, and 
yet all these hundreds of tons of coal 
and wood and iron have been precipi- 
tated roaring past her very ear, and 
there is not a start, not a tremor, not a 
turn of the averted head, to indicate 
that she has been even conscious of its 
passage. Herein, I think, lies the chief 
attraction of railway travel. The speed 
is so easy, and the train disturbs so 
little the scenes through which it takes 
us, that our heart becomes full of the 
placidity and stillness of the country ; 
and while the body is borne forward 
in the flying chain of carriages, the 
thoughts alight, as the humour moves 
them, at unfrequented stations ; they 
make haste up the poplar alley that 
leads toward the town; they are left 
behind with the signalman as, shading 
his eyes with his hand, he watches the 
long train sweep away into the golden 
distance. 

Moreover, there is still before the 
invalid the shock of wonder and delight 
with which he will learn that he has 
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passed theindefinable line that separates 
South from North. And this is an un- 
certain moment ; for sometimes the con- 
sciousness is forced upon him early, on 
the occasion of some slight association, 
a colour, a flower, or a scent ; and some- 
times not until, one fine morning, he 
wakes up with the southern sunshine 
peeping through the persiennes, and the 
southern patois confusedly audible below 
the windows. Whether it come early 
or late, however, this pleasure, will not 
end with the anticipation, as do so many 
others of the same family. It will leave 
him wider awake than it found him, 
and give a new significance to all he may 
see for many days to come. There is 
something in the mere name of the 
South that carries enthusiasm along with 
it. At,the sound of the word, he pricks 
up his ears ; he becomes as anxious to 
seek out beauties and to get by heart the 
permanent lines and character of the 
landscape, as if he had been told that 
it was all his own—an estate out of 
which he had been kept unjustly, and 
which he was now to receive in free and 
full possession. Even those who have 
never been there before feel as if they 
had been; and everybody goes com- 
paring, and seeking for the familiar, and 
finding it with such ecstacies of recog- 
nition, that one would think they were 
coming home after a weary absence, 
instead of travelling hourly farther 
abroad. 

It is only after he is fairly arrived 
and settled down in his chosen corner, 
that the invalid begins to understand 
the change that has befallen him. 
Everything about him is as he had 
remembered, or as he had anticipated. 
Here, at his feet, under his eyes, are the 
olive gardens and the blue sea. Nothing 
can change the eternal ificence of 
form of the naked Alps behind Mentone ; 
nothing, not even the crude curves of 
the railway, can utterly deform the 
suavity of contour of one bay after 
another along the whole reach of the 
Riviera. And of all this, he has only a 
cold head knowledge that is divorced 
from enjoyment. He recognizes with 
his intelligence that this thing and that 


thing is beautiful, while in his heart of 
hearts he has to confess that it is not 
beautiful forhim. It is in vain that he 
spurs his discouraged spirit; in vain 
that he chooses out points of view, and 
stands there, looking with all his eyes, 
and waiting for some return of the 
pleasure that he remembers in other 
days, as the sick folk may have awaited 
the coming of the angel at the pool of 
Bethesda. He is like an enthusiast 
leading about with him a stolid, in- 
different tourist. There is someone 
by who is out of sympathy with the 
scene, and is not moved up to the 
measure of the occasion; and that 
someone is himself. The world is 
disenchanted for him. He seems to 
himself to touch things with muffled 
hands, and to see them through a veil. 
His life becomes a palsied fumbling 
after notes that are silent when he has 
found and siruck them. He cannot 
recognize that this phlegmatic and un- 
impressionable body with which he now 
goes burthened, is the same that he knew 
heretofore so quick and delicate and 
alive. 

He is tempted to lay the blame on 
the very softness and amenity of the 
climate, and to fancy that in the rigours 
of the winter at home, these dead 
emotions would revive and flourish. A 
longing for the brightness and silence of 
fallen snow seizes him at such times. 
He is homesick for the hale rough 
weather ; for the tracery of the frost 
upon his window-panes at morning, 
the reluctant descent of the first flakes, 
and the white roofs relieved against 
the sombre sky. And yet the stuff of 
which these yearnings are made, is of 
the flimsiest: if but the thermometer 
fall a little below its ordinary Medi- 
terranean level, or a wind come down 
from the snow-clad Alps behind, the 
spirit of his fancies changes upon the 
instant, and many a doleful vignette of 
the grim wintry streets at home returns 
to him, and begins to haunt his memory. 
The hopeless, huddled attitude of 
tramps in doorways; the flinching gait 
of barefoot children on the icy pave- 
ment; the sheen of the rainy streets 
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towards afternoon ; the meagre anatomy 
of the poor defined by the clinging of 
wet garments ; the high canorous note 
of the North-easter on days when the 
very houses seem to stiffen with cold: 
these, and such as these, crowd back 
upon him, and mockingly substitute 
themselves for the fanciful winter scenes 
with which he had pleased himself 
awhile before. He cannot be glad 
enough that he is where he is. If only 
the others could be there also ; if only 
those tramps could lie down for a little 
in the sunshine, and those children 
warm their feet, this once, upon a 
kindlier earth ; if only there were no 
cold anywhere, and no nakedness, and 
no hunger ; if only it were as well with 
all men as it is with him ! 

For it is not altogether ill with the 
invalid, after all. If it is only rarely 


that anything penetrates vividly into his 
numbed spirit, yet, when anything does, 
it brings with it a joy that is all the 
more poignant for its very rarity. 
There is something pathetic in these 
occasional returns of a glad activity of 


heart. In his lowest hours he will be 
stirred and awakened by many such ; 
and they will spring perhaps from very 
trivial sources ; as a friend once said to 
me, the “ spirit of delight ” comes often 
on small wings. For the pleasure that 
we take in beautiful nature is essentially 
capricious. It comes sometimes when 
we least look for it ; and sometimes, 
when we expect it most certainly, it 
leaves us to gape joylessly for days 
together, in the very home-land of the 
beautiful. We may have passed a place 
a thousand times and one ; and on the 
thousand and second it; will be trans- 
figured, and stand forth in a certain 
splendour of reality from the dull circle 
of surroundings ; so that we see it “with 
a child’s first pleasure,” as Wordsworth 
saw the daffodils by the lake side. And 
if this falls out capriciously with the 
healthy, how {much more so with the 
invalid. Some day he will find his first 
violet, and be lost in pleasant wonder, 
by what alchemy the cold earth of the 
clods, and the vapid air and rain, can be 
transmuted into .colour so rich and 


odour so bewilderingly sweet. Or per- 
haps he may see a group of washer- 
women relieved, on a spit of shingle, 
against the blue sea, or a meeting of 
flower-gatherers in the temperate day- 
light of an olive-garden ; and something 
significant or monumental in the group- 
ing, something in the harmony of faint 
colour that is always characteristic of the 
dress of these southern women, will 
come home to him unexpectedly, and 
awake in him that satisfaction with 
which we tell ourselves that we are the 
richer by one more beautiful experience. 
Or it may be something even slighter : 
as when the opulence of the sunshine, 
which somehow gets lost and fails to 
produce its effect on the large scale, is 
suddenly revealed to him by the chance 
isolation—as he changes the position of 
his sunshade—of a yard or two of road- 
way with its stones and weeds. And 
then, there is no end to the infinite 
variety of the olive-yards themselves. 
Even the colour is indeterminate and 
continually shifting: now you would 
say it was green, now grey, now blue ; 
now tree stands above tree, like “ cloud 
on cloud,” massed into filmy indistinct- 
ness ; and now, at the wind’s will, the 
whole sea of foliage is shaken and 
broken up with little momentary silver- 
ings and shadows. But everyone sees 
the world in his own way. To some 
the glad moment may have arrived on 
other provocations ; and their recollec- 
tion may be most vivid of the stately 
gait of women carrying burthens on 
their heads; of tropical effects, with 
canes and naked rock and sunlight; of 
the relief of cypresses ; of the troubled, 
busy-looking groups of sea-pines, that 
seem always as if they were being 
wielded and swept together by a whirl- 
wind ; of the air coming, laden with vir- 
ginal perfumes, over the myrtles and the 
scented underwood ; of the empurpled 
hills standing up, solemn and sharp, 
out of the green-gold air of the east at 
evening. 

There go many elements, without 
doubt, to the making of one such 
moment of intense perception; and it 
is on the happy agreement of these 
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many! elements, on the harmonious 
vibration of many nerves, that the 
whole delight of the moment must 
depend. Who can forget how, when 
he has chanced upon some attitude of 
complete restfulness, after long uneasy 
rolling to and fro on grass or heather, 
the whole fashion of the landscape has 
been changed for him, as though the 
sun had just broken forth, or a great 
artist had only then completed, by some 
cunning touch, the composition of the 
picture? And not only a change of 
posture—a snatch of perfume, the sud- 
den singing of a bird, the freshness of 
some pulse of air from an invisible sea, 
the light shadow of a travelling cloud, 
the merest nothing that sends a little 
shiver along the most infinitesimal nerve 
of a man’s body—not one of the least of 
these but has a hand somehow in the 
general effect, and brings some refine- 
ment of its own into the character of 
the pleasure we feel. And if the 
external conditions are thus varied 
and subtle, even more so are those 
within our own bodies. No man can 
find out the world, says Solomon, from 
beginning to end, because the world is 
in his heart; and so it is impossible 
for any of us to understand, from begin- 
ning to end, that agreement of harmoni- 
ous circumstances that creates in us the 
highest pleasure of admiration, precisely 
because some of these circumstances 
are hidden from us for ever in the con- 
stitution of our own bodies. After we 
have reckoned up all that we can see or 
hear or feel, there still remains to be 
taken into account some sensibility more 
delicate than usual in the nerves affected, 
or some exquisite refinement in the 
architecture of the brain, which is in- 
deed to the’sense of the beautiful as the 
eye or the ear to the sense of hearing 
or sight. We admire splendid views 
and great pictures; and yet what is 
truly admirable is rather the mind 
within us, that gathers together these 
scattered details for its delight, and 
makes out of certain colours, certain 
distributions of graduated light and 
darkness, that intelligible whole which 
alone we call a picture or a view. 
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Hazlitt, relating, in one of his essays 
how he went on foot from one great 
man’s house to another’s in search of 
works of art, begins suddenly to triumph 
over these noble or wealthy owners, 
because he was more capable of enjoying 
their costly possessions than they were ; 
because they had paid the money and 
he had received the pleasure. And the 
occasion is a fair one for self-com- 
placency. While the one man was 
working to be able to buy the picture, 
the other was working to be able to 
enjoy the picture. An inherited apti- 
tude will have been diligently improved 
in either case ; only the one man has 
made for himself a fortune, and the 
other has made for himself a living 
spirit. It isa fair occasion for self-com- 
placency, I repeat, when the event shows 
aman to have chosen the better part, 
and laid out his life more wisely, in the 
long run, than those who have credit 
for most wisdom. And yet even this is 
nota good unmixed ; and like all other 
possessions, although in a less degree, 
the possession of a brain that has been 
thus improved and cultivated, and made 
into the prime organ of a man’s enjoy- 
ment, brings with it certain inevitable 
cares and disappointments. The happi- 
ness of such an one comes to depend 
greatly upon those fine shades of sensa- 
tion that heighten and harmonize the 
coarser elements of beauty. And thus a 
degree of nervous prostration, that to 
other men would be hardly disagreeable, 
is enough to overthrow for him the 
whole fabric of his life, to take, except 
at rare moments, the edge off his 
pleasures, and to meet him wherever 
he goes with failure, and the sense of 
want, and disenchantment of the world 
and life. 

It is not in such numbness of spirit 
only that the life of the invalid resem- 
bles a premature old age. Those excur 
sions that he had promised himself to 
finish, prove too long or too arduous for 
his feeble* body ; and the barrier-hills 
are as impassable as ever. Many a 
white town that sits far out on the 
promontory, many a comely fold of 
wood on the mountain side, beckons 
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and allures his imagination day after 
day, and is yet as inaccessible to his feet 
as the clefts and gorges of the clouds. 
The sense of distance grows upon him 
wonderfully ; and after some feverish 
efforts and the fretful uneasiness of the 
first few days, he falls contentedly in 
with the restrictions of his weakness. 
His narrow round becomes pleasant and 
familiar to him as the cell to a con- 
tented prisoner. Just as he has fallen 
already out of the mid race of active 
life, he now falls out of the little eddy 
that circulates in the shallow waters of 
the sanatorium. He sees the country 
people come and go about their every- 
day affairs ; the foreigners stream out in 
goodly pleasure parties; the stir of 
man’s activity is all about him, as he 
suns himself inertly in some sheltered 
corner ; and he looks on with a patri- 
archal impersonality of interest, such 
as a man may feel when he pictures to 
himself the fortunes of his remote 


descendants, or the robust old age of 
the oak he has planted over night. 
In this falling aside, in this quietude 


and desertion of other men, there is no 
inharmonious prelude to the last quietude 
and desertion of the grave; in this 
dulness of the senses there is a gentle 
preparation for the final insensibility of 
death. And to him the idea of mor- 
tality comes in a shape less violent and 
harsh than is its wont, less as an abrupt 
catastrophe than as a thing of infinite- 
simal gradation, and the last step on a 
long decline of way. As we turn to 
and fro in bed, and every moment the 
movements grow feebler and smaller 
and the attitude more restful and easy, 
until sleep overtakes us ata stride and 
we move no more, so desire after desire 
leaves him; day by day his strength 
decreases, and the circle of his activity 
grows ever narrower ; and he feels, if he 
is to be thus tenderly weaned from the 
passion of life, thus gradually inducted 
into the slumber of death, that when at 
last the end comes, it will come quietly 
and fitly. If anything is to reconcile 
poor spirits to the coming of the last 
enemy, surely it should be such a mild 
approach as this ; not to hale us forth 


with violence, but to persuade us from 
a place we have no further pleasure in. 
It is not so much, indeed, death that 
approaches as life that withdraws and 
withers up from round about him. He 
has outlived his own usefulness, and 
almost his own enjoyment ; and if there 
is to be no recovery ; if never again will 
he be young and strong and passionate, if 
the actual present shall be to him always 
like a thing read in a book or remem- 
bered out of the far-away past; if, in 
fact, this be veritably nightfall, he will 
not wish greatly for the continuance of 
a twilight that only strains and disap- 
points the eyes, but steadfastly await 
the perfect darkness. He will pray for 
Medea: when she comes, let her either 
rejuvenate or slay. 

And yet the ties that still attach him 
to the world are many and kindly. The 
sight of children has a significance for 
him such as it may have for the aged 
also, but not for others. If he has 
been used to feel humanely, and to look 
upon life somewhat more widely than 
from the narrow loophole of personal 
pleasure and advancement, it is strange 
how small a portion of his thoughts will 
be changed or embittered by this prox- 
imity of death. He knows that already, 
in English counties, the sower follows 
the ploughman up the face of the field, 
and the rooks follow the sower ; and he 
knows also that he may not live to go 
home again and see the corn spring.and 
ripen, and be cut down at last, and 
brought home with gladness. And yet 
the future of this harvest, the continu- 
ance of drought or the coming of rain 
unseasonably, touch him as sensibly as 
ever. For he has long been used to 
wait with interest the issue of events in 
which his own concern was nothing ; 
and to be joyful in a plenty, and sor- 
rowful for a famine, that did not in- 
crease or diminish, by one half loaf, the 
equable sufficiency of his own supply. 
Thus there remain unaltered all the dis- 
interested hopes for mankind and a 
better future which have been the 
solace and inspiration of his life. These 
he has set beyond the reach of any fate 
that only menaces himself ; and it makes 
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small difference whether he die five 
thousand years, or five thousand and 
fifty years, before the good epoch for 
which he faithfully labours. He has 
not deceived himself; he has known 
from the beginning that he followed the 
pillar of fire and cloud, only to perish 
himself in the wilderness, and that it 
was reserved for others to enter joy- 
fully into possession of the land. And 
so, as everything grows greyer and 
quieter about him, and slopes towards 
extinction, these unfaded visions accom- 
pany his sad decline, and follow him, 
with friendly voices and hopeful words, 
into the very vestibule of death. The 
desire of love or of fame scarcely moved 
him, in his days of health, more strongly 
than these generous aspirations move 
him now ; and so life is carried forward 
beyond life, and a vista kept open for 
the eyes of hope, even when his hands 
grope already on the face of the im- 
passable. 

Lastly, he is bound tenderly to life 
by the thought of his friends ; or shall 
we not say rather, that by their thought 


for him, by their unchangeable solici- 
tude and love, he remains woven into 
the very stuff of life, beyond the power 


of bodily dissolution to undo? In a 
thousand ways will he survive and be 
perpetuated. Much of Etienne de la 
Boetie survived during all the years 
in which Montaigne continued to con- 
verse with him on the pages of the 
ever-delightful essays. Much of what 
was truly Goethe was dead already 


when he revisited places that knew him 
no more, and found no better consola- 
tion than the promise of his own 
verses, that soon he too would be at 
rest. Indeed, when we think of what 
it is that we most seek and cherish, 
and find most pride and pleasure in 
calling ours, it will sometimes seem to 
us as if our friends, at our decease, 
would suffer loss more truly than our- 
selves. As a monarch who should care 
more for the outlying colonies he knows 
on the map or through the report of his 
vicegerents, than for the trunk of his 
empire under his eyes at home, are we 
not more concerned about the shadowy 
life that we have in the hearts of others, 
and that portion in their thoughts and 
fancies which, in a certain far-away sense, 
belongs to us, than about the real knot 
of our identity—that central metro- 
polis of self, of which alone we are 
immediately aware—or the diligent ser- 
vice of arteries and veins, and infinite- 
simal activity of ganglia, which we know 
(as we know a proposition in Euclid) to 
be the source and substance of the 
whole? At the death of every one 
whom we love, some fair and honourable 
portion of our existence falls away, and 
we are dislodged from one of these dear 
provinces ; and they are not, perhaps, 
the most fortunate who survive a long 
series of such impoverishments, till 
their life and influence narrow gradually 
into the meagre limit of their own spirits, 
and death, when he comes at last, can 
scotch them at one blow. 
toBeRT Louis STEVENSON. 
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Tue working-man is at a premium up in 
this northern country. Independently 
of his ingrained love of adventure and 
change, I seriously believe that the 
Yankee enjoys railway travelling as a 
pastime and a diversion: it feeds his 
restlessness of body. Even to boys and 
girls a run of a thousand miles by the 
railway-cars is a very common feat ; and 
one hears of lone women going out West, 
or down to San Francisco, who do not 
think so much of the journey as a 
Londoner does of going to Edinburgh. 
In all the new settlements in and about 
the gold regions, numerous Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
incomers are recognizable, and the vast 
food-crops from the countries east of the 
Mississippi have come, and do come, from 
the hardy toil of emigrants from the 
New England States. Hence the home 
industries want hands. The rudest la- 
bouring-man can here, now, at this day, 
command from 10 to 12 dollars a week 
—say, 2/. to 2l. 5s.—working ten hours 
aday. The carpenter takes his 2 dol- 
lars to 2 dollars 50 cents per diem. At 
the present rate of gold, the dollar may 
be counted as equivalent to four shil- 
lings English money. The stone-mason 
can earn his 1 dollar 75 cents to 2 dol- 
lars aday. And, in a table sent me by 
a working-man, I find that the daily 
wages for machinists range from 2 dol- 
lars to 2 dollars 50 cents ; for plasterers, 
2 dollars 50 cents to 3 dollars; for tin- 
smiths and sheet-iron workers, 2 dollars 
to 2 dollars 50 cents; for iron and brass 
moulders, 2 dollars to 3 dollars; for 
common labourers, 1 dollar 25 cents to 
1 dollar 50 cents ; for navvies, or rail- 
road men, 1 dollar 50 cents to 1 dollar 
75 cents ; and for wood-choppers, 1 dol- 
lar 50 cents. “ Boss”-workmen, or 
foremen, obtain about 50 cents in addi- 
tion. The actual board, or living, of a 
grown man or woman never needs to 
1 See Macmillan for June 1873. 


exceed 3 dollars a week, and with pru- 
dent management should not attain to 
that amount. There is every induce- 
ment for a man to build his own house, 
A mile or more out of this flourishi 
little town land may be fhad for build- 
ing purposes as low as 10 dollars an 
acre, and a decent plank-house may be 
built for 150 to 200 dollars, which may 
be paid for in weekly or monthly in- 
stalments. Nearly every house here- 
abouts is owned by the family which 
resides in it. Everything else, as a 
general rule, is costly, save the rule and 
administration of the town itself, which, 
with all its care of roads, bridges, poor, 
&c., does not exceed 6,000 dollars. The 
three individuals who may be said to 
represent the place, and who have been 
held to be “the Fathers of the town,” 
are the “select men,” chosen by the 
inhabitants to look after the town in- 
terests in every way. 

Next to these come the three “listers,” 
whose special duty it is to appraise all 
property upon which the taxes are to 
be raised. A property assessment is 
made by these officers once in every 
five years, and a personal assessment 
once a year; and the juggling to deceive 
these officers is as incessant as daily 
existence. The taxes are neither nume- 
rous nor complicated: ‘ town-tax,” to 
defray expenses of town government, 
“‘ road-tax,” “school-tax,” occasionally 
“county-tax,” for the erection of gaols, 
court-house, &c., and “state-tax.” The 
United States’ Government levies no 
direct tax. As to the other town 
officers, there is no town magistracy, 
but there is a public prosecutor—“town 
grand juror”—who brings his charges 
of certain minor offences before a “ jus- 
tice of the peace” for the county in 
which he lives. “The States’ Attorney” 
has jurisdiction in each county of the 
State over offences of a graver kind, 
which are prosecuted at a county town. 
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How these several authorities execute 
their office in the district under my eye 
will be treated of hereafter. To aid in 
the maintenance of order, the town 
employs “‘a constable” and “a special 
police,” being one officer. The sheriff 
and his deputies are in charge of the 
peace of the county and the town to 
which they are appointed. There is an 
overseer of the poor on the Town Farm. 
A “pound-keeper” takes care of stray 
cattle. Highway surveyors, “ path 
masters,” are responsible for the state 
of the roads, which hereabouts are 
mended with broken marble. The 
“wood and lumber measurer” is the 
officer who measures wood, bought 
and sold, over which there may be a 
dispute. And the “fence-viewers” 
are empowered to rule as to the divi- 
sions of the land by fences, and settle 
any questions about the eviction of 
them. 

The functionary who seems to have 
the largest amount of duties, continu- 
ously, is the town-clerk. He is bound 
to keep a record of all proceedings in 
which the town is interested. He has 
the land records, and enters up all 
charges from mortgages and encum- 
brances, and is responsible for any mis- 
take in the entry. To him is confided 
the charge of the registration, and he 
has to take care that all the records of 
births, deaths, and marriages are re- 
turned by the proper officers, the several 
district clerks, which returns he trans- 
mits to the Secretary of the State of 
Vermont once a year. He is paid by fees 
and is usually one bred to and familiar 
with the law. The “ poor-master” 
appears to have an annual allowance of 
50 dollars. 

It is noticeable with how little ap- 
pearance of authority the village or 
town and its affairs are regulated. A 
disturbance of the peace, save in a 
nocturnal fray between the Irish resi- 
dents, rarely comes to light. Certainly 
it has more than once occurred to me, 
that the aim is to keep things smooth 
and fair to view ; and I have remarked, 
twice especially, where a serious fracas 
had occurred on board the railway cars, 
and at a railway depot, all trace of the 


trouble was speedily done away with, 
and the whole unpleasantness ignored 
by those acquainted with it. The first 
town trotting-match which I witnessed 
brought a very miscellaneous assemblage 
of country folks, of both sexes and of 
all ages ; but the only public authority 
responsible for the orderly behaviour of 
the crowd was a good-natured, bustling, 
red-faced (red faces are rare) justice of 
the peace, armed with a long buggy- 
whip, by means of which he kept the 
eager spectators in line on each side of 
the course, close to the judge’s stand. 
Virtually he was the master of the 
revels, and shared in them heartily. 
Burglary and house-breaking are com- 
mon enough, according to the local 
newspapers, but very rarely accom- 
panied with violence; the majority of 
these performances comes under the 
expressive generical title of “sneak- 
thieving.” Personal altercations hardly 
ever come to blows. Language of as 
vile a character as can sully the tongue 
is very calmly given and taken, and it 
has surprised me beyond measure to 
hear the most degrading personal im- 
putations uttered without any rejoinder 
at all. ‘ Pretty mad to-day,” some by- 
stander will exclaim of the offender, 
and all the opprobrious epithet, foul 
invective, and threatening gesture are 
quietly passed over. Nor is there 
ordinarily much value attached to a 
verbal promise or a personal appoint- 
ment, which are regarded, from my 
experience, as hardly more than a 
passing expression,and of no signifi- 
cance, and only to be abided by at the 
pleasure of the utterer. But it did 
seem very strange to hear of the public 
sale of a house and grounds, hard by 
where I am residing, which had been 
legitimately gone through, being coolly, 
and without interruption or hindrance, 
shelved aside as a transaction not bond 
fide (pronounced “fied”), because the 
vendor had not given money consider- 
ation, directly the sale was over, to 
“hold the bargain.” From all which 
it may be inferred, that these prudent 
people are “tolerant” in no ordinary 
degree, and do not “go in” for sen- 
sitiveness or captiousness on any occa- 
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sion, and are very wary of entering into 
a quarrel save with words, and in many 
cases snap their fingers at any law but 
their own. The smaller tradesmen get 
whatever prices they can for their goods. 
It will not offend them to strike off a 
fourth or even half of what they ask, 
and you can always obtain a reduction 
of the price asked. They have plenty 
of enterprise, and there seems to be a 
perfect liberty of trade. You may pur- 
chase stationery at a chemist’s, bed- 
furniture at a watch-maker’s, blinds 
and paper-hangings and musical instru- 
ments at the stationer’s, whips and dog- 
collars at a tailor’s, and butter and milk 
of the ironmonger. It is not possible 
to refrain from uttering a jeremiad upon 
this untrammeled behaviour in many 
of the relations of life. The excess of 
independence and freedom from rules of 
the trade induces very careless habits 
of business, and tends to demoralize 
mercantile worth and the probity of the 
calling. A man may be, and most fre- 
quently is, running half his life from 
one class of occupation to another. In 
every one of his conditions he becomes 
(the chances are) an audacious slip-slop, 
ready to assert and maintain that his 
insufficiency is as good as his neigh- 
bour’s sufficiency. “And if it isn’t, 
what then?” says he. The children 
only learn half how to spell or read, 
and are thoroughly empiric in their 
studies, where the father is a “Jack 
of all trades and master of none.” The 
careless or half-skilled manufacturer 
soon permits the manufacture to be 
deteriorated : if his business droops he 
readily betakes himself to some other 
employment. More than once it has 
seemed something more than odd that 
a chemist could not read a prescription, 
and has told me coolly to wait until his 
assistant came in. 

Of all the New England division, 
Massachusetts is held to present the 
most satisfactory record about educa- 
tion. In 1858 the State expended only 
6 dollars 60 centimes for the instruc- 
tion of each child, while now the 
amount reaches to 11 dollars 75 cen- 
times! Reference is specially made to 
this State, as the Governor has just 


communicated the fact, “that there 
will ere long be opened, at North- 
ampton, a Woman’s College of the highest 
and most liberal grade, founded on the 
noble bequest of the late Sophia Smith, 
of Hatfield, who left about 400,000 
dollars for building and carrying on 
such an institution.” Perhaps an exact 
outline of a graded school, or school 
divided into the following grades :— 
First primary, second primary, third 
primary, first intermediate, second inter- 
mediate, grammar school, and high 
school, will best illustrate the sincerity 
of the Vermonters in the district where 
I am sojourning for educational pro- 
gress ; for the graded school, or clas- 
sified school, is a simple illustration of 
the value of the division of labour. As 
Mr. Rankin, the Secretary to the Board 
of Education, urges, “ each class has its 
specific work, and no advancement to 
a higher grade can be secured until that 
work is done. Each grade is a position 
which cannot be reached except by 
passing, step by step, all the inter- 
mediate ground.” And its further 
advantage among a community which 
generally, and with constant resolution, 
only regards its own will and choice, 
lies in the fact that a systematic course 
of education is laid down. “Each pupil 
does not for himself, nor can his parents 
for him, elect this study or that, as whim 
or caprice may dictate.” Parents fre- 
quently try with much pertinacity to 
break through the systematic arrange- 
ment of the graded school, but where 
the principal is firm the parents learn 
to submit. But, before detailing the 
precise particulars about the classes and 
course of study of the graded school 
which I have visited, it may be worth 
while to glance over a portion of the 
Thirteenth General Annual Report of 
the Vermont Board of Education. The 
details are amusing. 

Generally, throughout the State the 
official reports of the superintendents, 
in this summary, whilst they give en- 
couraging prospects of the desire of all 
classes to avail themselves of the schools, 
insinuate no, little about the indiffer- 
ence of the parents, or their penurious- 
ness in providing the means of educa 
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tion, or a downright careless “ apathy,” 
“preferring sheep and calves to schools 
and children.” Out of 117 returns in 
this thirteenth report from superinten- 
dents visiting the schools, you may read 
36 which animadvert in positive terms 
on these shortcomings. One superin- 
tendent savagely writes: “The school- 
houses could scarcely be worse; the 
creature accommodations in and about 
them could not be more brutal; and 
there could not be less apparatus with- 
out throwing the broken poker out of 
doors.” Wood-cutters, it is recorded, 
in Bradford town are paid “ much more 
than school-teachers—nearly double.” 
From Greensboro’, the superintendent 
thus gives in the sum and total of his 
report : ‘If you want your schools well 
superintended, pay the superintendent 
enough to feed his horse. In the past 
two years I have spent at least three 
months, and two months’ horse labour, 
for which I get (perhaps) 59 dollars ”— 
not quite 12/7. That little word “ per- 
haps” is pathetic, as well as highly 
suggestive. 

But we need not designate the locali- 
ties which lie under these and similar 
grave imputations. The object of these 
flying remarks is, least of all, to annoy 
any who read them; and accordingly 
our quotations shall stand without the 
names of the schools they affect. The 
imputations and direct charges must be 
by no means pleasant reading for the 
good folks of the Green Mountain State. 
Here are a few selected at random :— 
“Our school-houses are in a miserable 
condition, with few exceptions ;” ** Here 
seems to be inaugurated a system of 
parsimony and degradation ;” ‘‘ The idea 
seems to prevail that a scholar has a 
right to beignorant ;” “ We need teachers 
who are thoroughly qualified ;” “ Poor 
condition of school-houses, irregularity 
of attendance ;” “ Entire lack of diction- 
aries, globes, outline maps, &c.” 

One superintendent affirms, that when 
he spoke to the citizens about furnish- 
ing the schools with globes, maps, and 
dictionaries, they replied that “they 
had no such thing when they went to 
echool, and they guess their children 
can get along without them.” 
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Elsewhere the complaints are fre- 
quent, from these official visitors, of 
“the hasty, superficial, loose, slip-shod 
routine and guess-work teaching ;” “A 
prevailing fault is a desire for too rapid 
advancement to the higher branches ;” 
“Some teachers and parents seem to 
think that the success of a school de- 
pends entirely on the number of pages 
passed over by the pupil, and hence the 
great haste in so many of our schools to 
get through the book ;” “I have fre- 
quently found scholars cyphering in the 
common school arithmetic that could 
not repeat the multiplication table ;” 
“The pupils are usually pressed forward 
so rapidly that they do not learn any- 
thing thoroughly ;” “The estimate put 
on the quality of the school by a ma- 
jority of the parents is predicated on 
the number of pages their children have 
been over rather than how much they 
know of what they have studied.” 
Again: “The parents are too anxious 
to hurry their children from one book 
to another without examining them in 
the books they have left ;” “Scholars 
are often found in algebra who know 
little of orthography.” These extracts 
could be multiplied four-fold out of the 
remaining returns, but enough has been 
cited to establish the fact that hasty, 
ill-regulated, and insufficient teaching 
is an evil of magnitude in Vermont, a 
State proud and boastful of its schools. 
And the outcry is hardly less strong 
about the youth, inexperience, and in- 
capacity of the teachers, who, according 
to all accounts, are miserably underpaid. 
The graded school, of which I was 
about to treat, has a principal with a 
salary of 1,500 dollars (300/.) a year. 
The first female teacher in charge of the 
‘thigh school department” receives 500 
dollars a year; the second, in charge of 
the “‘ grammar school,” takes 450 dollars 
a year; the third, ruling the “second 
intermediate school,” draws 400 dollars 
a year; and a similar payment is allotted 
to the fourth, the teacher of the “ first 
intermediate school ;” the fifth assistant, 
teaching the “third primary school,” 
as well as the sixth, teaching the 
“second primary school,” is paid 360 
dollars a year; and the seventh, in 
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charge of the “ first primary school,” 
enjoys a stipend of 280 dollars a year. 
At the existing value of money in the 
States, these salaries may be estimated 
at half their nominal amount. Certainly 
300/. per annum cannot go so far over 
here, except in the mere necessaries of 
life, as half that sum in England. The 
net cost, paid by a tax of 35 cents on a 
dollar, of the school for one year, is 
about 3,500 dollars, or 7007. The total 
number of scholars in this school very 
nearly reaches 400. The school-days 
extend over 40 weeks, and the school 
hours are from 9 o’clock a.m. to 12 M., 
and 1,30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. “Absence,” 
three times repeated, subjects the delin- 
quent to suspension from school, unless 
the “reasonable excuse” is forthcoming. 
An unexcused absence of five days is 
punished by dismissal, unless condoned 
by the direction of the school managers, 
the “prudential committee.” The day’s 
exercises commence with reading from 
the Scriptures and the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, or such other form of 
religious service as each teacher may 
choose. The Principal virtually chooses 
the religious service. Each scholar is 
provided with a desk and chair, for the 
careful use of which the occupant is 
responsible ; and the committee point 
out, with justifiable pride, that, though 
the school-rooms have been in use 
nearly four years, scarce a “scratch, 
ink-spot, or pencil-mark defaces any 
part of the building!” The aspect of 
the rooms is certainly surprisingly 
bright and clean; in this respect, and 
in the maintenance of strict order, there 
is assured evidence of a true, firm, and 
decided discipline. The change from 
the arrangements at home—a “ licensing 
system” I have called it—must at first 
be very disquieting to the children. 
And another regulation, which is well 
acted up to, is also an admirable and 
uncommon reform: “ No scholar shall 
be allowed to stay in school who shall 
enter it without having given proper 
attention to cleanliness of person and 
dress, but shall be sent home to remain 
till properly prepared for school.” The 
recapitulation of the studies pursued in 
each grade of the school are copied, 


verbally and literally, from the printed 
list furnished by the school committee. 
The “first primary” are prepared in 
“the” alphabet, spelling, reading, pri- 
mary arithmetic, and general exercises, 
The “second primary” pass through 
Progressive First and Second Readers, 
Town’s Speller, Greenleaf’s Primary 
Arithmetic, Guyot’s Primary Geography, 
and general exercises. The “ first inter- 
mediate” take up with Progressive Third 
Reader, Greenleaf’s Intellectual Arith- 
metic, Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 
Tower’s Element’s of Grammar, Writing, 
Map drawing, Hall’s History and Geo- 
graphy of Vermont. The “second in- 
termediate” are limited to the Progres- 
sive Fourth Reader, Greenleaf’s Practical 
Arithmetic, Guyot’s Intermediate Geo- 
graphy Finished, Norton’s Grammar, 
History of the United States, Writing, 
Map-drawing. In the “grammar 
school” the scholars are practised in the 
Progressive Fifth Reader, Analysis and 
Parsing, General History, Monteith’s 
Physical Geography, Cutter’s Anatomy 
and Physiology, Quackenbos’ Rhetoric, 
Greenleaf’s Elementary Algebra, Writing, 
and Composition. The studies for the 
“high school” include Davies’ Uni- 
versity Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s Geo- 
metry, Quackenbos’ Natural Philo- 
sophy, Youman’s Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, French, Harkness’ Latin Reader, 
Andrews’ Cesar, Cicero’s Orations, 
Virgil’s Aneid, Crosby’s Greek Gram- 
mar, Crosby’s Greek Lessons, Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Homer’s Iliad, Elo- 
cution. On all sides assurance is 
proferred to me that the Principal does 
teach Latin, as well as Greek; but 
whether he teaches either one or the 
other thoroughly itis not my business 
to ascertain. I have sat in his high 
school, and have heard the class parse 
and construe with a fair degree of aecu- 
racy. Many and frequent have been 
the complaints by parents about the 
careless spelling observable in the 
children’s practice at home, and my 
own experience of the various scholars’ 
reading aloud, in public, has been de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. Monotonous, 
shrill, slurred, indistinct tones are most 
common, as is always the case with 
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children imperfectly taught. The enun- 
ciation is seldom exact, and the syllables 
are, I repeat, slurred, as in the slip- 
slop of conversation. The utterance is 
usually rapid, and the contrast in the 
volume of the voice is rarely attended 
to. Appropriate action there was not 
a vestige of. The right arm was shot 
straight out horizontally, or both arms 
were raised, as by a spring, above the 
head, with a very ludicrous effect. 
Childhood’s toys have perhaps been 
the models. Some of the female pupils 
attempted to emphasise the delivery of 
their exercise by brisk nods. But the 
performance of the rhetorical exercises 
still had a great charm for me. It 
occurred on a fair, bright day ,in Mid- 
summer. The Town Hall, an apart- 
ment eighty feet in length, by fifty feet 
in width, and about thirty feet in height, 
was decorated with wreaths of ever- 
greens, interspersed with flowers, sur- 
mounting the platform along the width 
of the apartment, at the further end 
facing the entrance ; and the president’s 
table had for its background the United 
States’ standard draped for some twenty 
feet. 

The audience came in slowly and fit- 
fully, in great numbers at last; of 
course, as the rule is everywhere, with 
a total disregard of the hour at which 
the performance was appointed to com- 
mence. A grace of half an hour is a 
very common allowance. The propor- 
tion of those in attendance was about 
one male to twen'y females, these last 
being accompanied by children not 
forming part of the school procession. 
An emotion was awakened—’twas in 
the still summer’s afternoon—by the 
sound of approaching music, and the 
procession of the scholars of both sexes, 
heralded by the national ensign, and the 
local brass band, composed of working 
men of the town, who performed re- 
markably well for an amateur band, 
under the leadership of an Englishman, 
formerly a member of Jullien’s orches- 
tra, entered the hall. First came the 
girls, two by two—a graceful, cheering 
picture ; the majority dressed in white, 
and with sashes, ribands, flowers in 
their hair, and exhibiting taste and 


care in their appearance of no common 
degree, especially the younger portion. 
The bright, lively look of three to four 
hundred clean, cheerful, well-dressed 
girls and boys is always refreshing. 
Each makes her or his individuality so 
distinct on anything like a festive occa- 
sion. And this was a festive occasion, 
for none of the performers seemed to be 
ill at ease, or in the least degree timid, 
and, as it virtually closed the school at- 
tendance for that term, could not but 
induce thoughts of the holidays. The 
Principal stood to organize proceed- 
ings in the centre of the platform. He 
struck me as being prepared for the 
occasion, which I suppose he thought 
to render a striking one, for he carried 
an elastic cane, which he switched every 
now and then, with unconscious desire, 
as it were, to test its admonitory effects. 
The exercises were commenced by an 
extempore prayer, uttered by a keen, 
nervous, susceptible, sly-looking Non- 
conformist minister, who invoked, with 
his eyes tightly closed, as if his work 
was a tremendous effort. It was a real- 
istic effusion, specifying thanks for the 


meeting, for the teachers, the pupils, 
their education, and the Principal, with 
details of information, as if the utterer 
were informing his intimate friend of 
what had been done, and recapitulating 
and insisting on the share they had in 


the doing of it. You shall not be 
wearied with any minute notes about 
the performances of the pupils. In 
their chorus-singing and some of their 
light gymmastic exercises there was 
great charm. But their speech is curt 
and rugged, and does not seem to be 
corrected or improved by their teachers. 

There is no doubt that the Yankees 
with all their shortcomings here and 
there, are in earnest about education, as 
they have ever been. But they will go 
their own way in their improvements. 
The Principal of the school, as is most 
natural, is not disposed to tolerate out- 
side interference with his plans, how- 
ever friendly. If he is a man with a 
concerted intelligent rule, he is apt to 
regard the non-professional experience 
as speculative and visionary and im- 
pertinent: if he is but a creature of 
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routine, and ‘of narrow sympathies and 
strong conceit, the new light which is 
offered him dazzles, confuses, or dis- 
mays him ; and, like Sancho Panza on 
the judgment-seat, he would rather 
hear only one side of the question. 
There is considerable ferment nearly 
everywhere in the States about increas- 
ing the efficiency of the existing 
arrangements. It is generally felt 
that the children, though universally, 
are but half-taught. Superintendent 
Wickersham, in Pennsylvania, a work- 
ing man, honestly striving for progress, 
aims for “a more thorough super- 
vision.” He recommends a reorganiza- 
tion under five distinct departments. 
1, Elementary education; 2. Higher 
education ; 3. Professional education ; 
4. Orphan schools ; 5. Special instruc- 
tion ; and suggests the following mea- 
sures respecting neglected and vagrant 
children. First, that the State shall 
pass a “judicious” truant law. Fur- 
ther, that a “judicious” law shall be 
adopted to prevent the employment of 
children in mines, manufactories, &c., 
without some provision for their edu- 
cation. And, in his zeal, the Superin- 
tendent seeks to authorize boards of 
directors, in cities and large towns, “ to 
appoint and pay, when needed, a school 
missionary to visit the parents of 
children not in school, or attending 
irregularly, and endeavour to secure 
their attendance.” His suggestions 
conclude with the proposal of a law 
“legalizing, if not requiring, the estab- 
lishment of a home for friendless or 
neglected children” in every county in 
the commonwealth, and giving the 
boards of directors of the several dis- 
tricts power to send to these institu- 
tions such children as “the safety of 
society might justify being disposed of 
in that way.” These reforms are nei- 
ther new nor elaborate ; and the notice 
of them is introduced as an evidence of 
the increasing desire’ to obtain sound 
education instead of the lifeless pre- 
tence of it, and, above all, the determi- 
nation that the vast sums expended by 
each State, in the public schools, shall 
yield “money’s worth” more ade- 
quately than they do at present. 


Mention has been made of the swift, 
curt, and rugged manner of speech of 
the young. It comes to them from the 
home. The Vermont farmer uses; as 
Professor Lowell terms it, a decided 
lingo. And, as a specimen of phonetic 
vagary, there is here appended a ballad 
on the Cincinnati Convention, in May, 
of Grant’s adversaries, taken almost 
verbatim from the.mouth of one of 
the most ardent, outspoken politicians 
of the Republican party up here, the 
village cobbler :— 


“Tue Cincinnati CONVENTION. 


The - - ameae fust establish’t, I’ve been 
told, 

Wur refuges ware men naw marms cud 
scold, 

Ware silens rain’d supreem, 
devoshun, 

An talk wuz done by sine an’ dig’tal 
moshun. 

Et’s wal fer us sech convents now air rare, 

An’ our convenshuns air toute-o-contrair, 

Thar speech is free, ’n’ epithetal sarse 

Uz stix uz close uz cobbler to his larst. 

A stretch o’ talk mounts up like a balloon— 

It quits the airth, ’n’ sales aroun’ the moon. 

Talk ’emselves horse, du som, ’n’ never fail 

Tu talk a dog’s hin’ leg off, ’n’ the tail 

Hev’ still to run, an’ carry ‘on full swing,’ 

Uz when one’s ‘sappiness’ gets spry in 
spring. 

Nex’ May a Mass Convenshun’s to display 

The foes of U. 8. G.? in hull array, 

T'o fan the Presidenshal contest into fire, 

An’ push ‘the man on hosback’ down i’ 
the mire. 

Sumner, an’ his knight Schurz, an’ all thet 


‘cep’ tu 


party, — , 

Il foller noses up to Cincinnati. 

Ware Guv’nor Brown, with sper-rib, frutes, 
’n’ liquor, 

1] bankwit thick an’ thin, ontil thar’s 
thicker 

Dough, an’ suthin’ more sufficient basis 

Betwix the malcontented double-faces— 


Schemers, Hungries, Loafers, Growlers, 
Grinders, 

Traitors, Waiters, Slinks, an’ Runbehinders, 

An’ all the rabble rout thet swarms increasin’, 

‘The outs aginst the ins,’ ’n’ them wz 
sees in 

Self-advansment nawt but public dooty, 

Whose public exigens is privet booty ; 

The wun-term purist beggin fer protection, 

The two-year convert, ’n’ the ‘free-trade’ 
section ; 

The German Grab-all, clamorous ’n’ venal ; 

The temperance oaf, uz hopes to make it 
penal 





1 The initials of the President. 
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Tew run a cider-press, ’n’ brew root beer, 

Puts fvod in fetters, ’n’ puts chains on 
cheer. 

Missouri’s gong’d? ’em all fer First o’ May, 

An’ all the talents ’ll resh out that day, 

At fust they thort to hev an open H 

To Lib’rals, black an’ wite, uz care to call ; 

But Guv’nor Brown foun’ out he'd git no 
frute, he 

Cudd’n’ rely at all on promiscuty. 

Ses he, ‘ Wind-falls air on’y good to me 

Wen a frend’s near, an’ J kin shake the 


Tee ; 
But if I shake ‘n’ others over-number 
Me an’ my fren’, I ain’t a gwine to cumber 
An inch o’ ground with eny o’ my shakins ; 
I never keer’d fer missellaneous bakins, 
Ware his is yours, an’ mine by som mistake 
Is his, an’ so I go without my cake. 


“ So now the Anti-Granters issue passes, 
By which they'll keep the hosses from the 


> 

An’ Horace* can’t confound the heads ’n’ 
shoulders 

Of oftice-seekers ’n’ of office-holders. 

< An’ nun but Leaders with ‘great expec- 

tations,’ 

Uz |wait the comin’ man with strikin’ 
patience, 

The ears of those aroun’ ’ll keer to tickle 

With hopes of crown’d desert, an’ wuthy 


sekle 
To uniet longing fer the spiles of office, 
The victim’s losses, ’n’ the victor’s trophies. 


“* We unnerstan’ this holy zeal an’ passion 
Th’ outsiders hev ’genst them thet’s in 
possesshun, 
Rut wut’s the fun uv allers sarsin’ Grant ? 
‘A kebbidge-hed,’ you swar, ‘es no one 


can 
Make ort but kebbedge-hed’—is that a 


ev 
To find fer onst thet seein’ is belliev’ns ? 
A kebbidge is a honorable growth, 
That’s priz’d in Est, an’ West, an’ North, 
an’ South : 


Domestic, usefie, good uz hot uz cold, 

A fine preserve befor’ it’s grown too old. 

It ain’t a tatur, turnip, beet, or inion, 

But there’s more stuff inside in my opinion. 


** At this here Cincinnati rendyvoo 
The biggest blower’s boun’ to bend a few, 
Suffish’n’ grounds, ’n’ stand up hones’ resn’ 





1 Sounded the gong. 
* Horace Greeley, 


No. 175.—von, xxx. 


Fer het invetret, ’n’ etarnal squeezin’ ; 
Ulysses ’genst the wall, ’n’ dropping 

, respect uv place, an’ stoppin’ 
In full tilt, with cacklin’, cries, ’n’ menac es 
An’ minatory tex’s from Acts to Genesis. 
One ses ‘he’s petulant ’n’ overbearin’,’ 
An’ wun don’t like his military swearin.’ 
‘An’ Mrs. G.,’ ses penkett, het as fire, 
‘Turn up her nose et my ol’ Aunt Keziah!’ 
* An’ ae rores D., who's ollus begging 


places, 
* His deppurtism neshional disgrace is : 
Appraisers, ministers, collectors, clerks, 
The hull on em a pack uv offis sherks.’ 
‘One of a Gold Ring,’ writes Bohemian G. 
* An’ ef he’s nut, we know who's A. R. C.’2 


Is this a country’s gratitood ’n’ thenks 

Fur him uz stood the foremost in the renks 

Uv them uz fort the mightiest dedly strife, 

’N’ in hur peril sev’ a nation’s life ? 

I say it’s mean, the skendle’s just as haynous 

Uz t’wuz wi’ Rome ’n’ hur Koriolaynus. 

Peraps this Conference ’Il clear the air, 

Bust all the bubbles, ’n’ intrigues lay bare. 

Fer ev’ry kin’ of itch there is an intment— 

So let this resless currew keep its appint- 
ment, 

Av’ ere their woes, their griefs, their 
ills, 

Their hopes, their fears, their fevers, ’n’ 
their chills. 

Let the Queen City of the West receive 

The crowds that thieve to live ’n’ live to 
thieve ; 3 

Let private pique, revenge, an’ all the train 

Thet swell wi’ envy, hatred, ’n’ disdain, 

An’ all the ambitions ’n’ wild hopes that 


scour 
The san’s of life, ’n’ roun’ the seat of ‘power 
Whirl, like the dust thet glistens in the 


sun. 
Proud Cincinnati welcomes ev'ry one 
Uz pays his recknin’, ’n’ no trust ’li run.” 


Perhaps some of your readers will 
recognize that here is a sketch of the 
“condition of things ” immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the Presidential 
campaign, as well as an ample specimen 
of New England dialect, as it rules in 
Vermont. 





1 The initials of one of President Grant’s 
brothers-in-law. 











A VISIT TO A GERMAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


“ AcTuaLLy, there is that little girl 
going to school in the rain !” 

The speaker was one of a group of 
travellers who were sitting in the ve- 
randah of a little hotel in the outskirts of 
Baden-Baden. They were drinking their 
morning cup of coffee, and exchanging 
lamentations over the steady downpour 
which was throwing cold water on all 
their pleasant plans and projects, when 
the sight of their landlady’s little daugh- 
ter Lisa coming down, fully equipped for 
school, and running in at the open door 
of a small room communicating with the 
great “‘Speise Saal,” to give her mother 
a farewell kiss, changed the current of 
their thoughts. In that little room the 
busy mistress of the establishment was 
usually to be found, smiling and ener- 

tic, the centre of a complicated web of 

ousehold activities ; and there she was 
at that moment, sitting at her desk in 
the window, and intent over her big 
account-book. They could see her rise 
up when the little schoolgirl came in, 
and cast a motherly eye over her attire ; 
and then there was a glance out of 
window, and perhaps a few words of 
doubt or hesitation as to whether to let 
her go at all, for some eager, childish 
expostulation followed ; and lastly, there 
was a fond pat on the shoulder, and a 
kiss, and evidently, though the travellers 
heard it not, a ‘‘ Very well, you may,” 
for in another minute Lisa was in the 
verandah, laboriously opening a mighty 
umbrella, beneath whose ample shade 
they watched her contentedly making 
her way down the long alley of lime- 
trees that led into Baden-Baden. 

“T wonder what kind of a school she 

going to!” speculated some of the 
travellers. 
* * + * * + 

If Lisa had been an English maiden, 
it would not have been difficult 
to form a guess on the subject which 
would be only too likely to be a true one. 


LS.) Or 


Do we not know them too well, those 
“ Academies,” or “Seminaries,” or “ Esta- 
blishments,” or “ Finishing Schools,” for 
“Young Ladies,” where, for the most 
part, teachers, themselves imperfectly 
educated, and haphazard blunderers into 
the art of educating others, do their 
best to earn a precarious livelihood 
by imparting a certain amount of 
desultory and superticial knowledge to 
the daughters of tradespeople and other 
girls of the same class ! 

Of course there are exceptions. Here 
and there may be found teachers with a 
real, natural gift for teaching ; here and 
there acertificated mistress exchanges the 
National School for the “‘ Academy for 
Young Ladies,” and teaches the elements, 
at any rate, after the systematic method 
she acquired at her training college. 
But all this is a matter of chance. Any- 
one, in England, may open a school, 
or go out as a teacher (unless, indeed, 
that person aspires to teach the children 
of the poorest classes), without being 
asked to show anything in the shape 
of a certificate of competency; and 
parents, as a rule, take the competency 
of those who profess to teach for granted 
in the most confiding manner. By and 
bye, if they are themselves sufficiently 


‘well-educated to form an opinion, and 


if they have time to look into the 
matter, they discover either that their 
children are making progress, or that 
they are not getting on as they should 
do; and they have besides the general 
character that a school bears to be in 
some degree a guide to them, but all this 
is rather uncertain and unreliable ; and 
after all, there are so few good “ second- 
ary” schools in England, and so espe- 
cially few for girls, that even in the 
largest towns, a middle-class father, 
earnestly desirous of giving his daugh- 
ters a thoroughly good education, will 
very likely find himself baffled and 
disappointed, by the impossibility of 
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finding a really efficient school to which 
tosend them. He has no resource but 
to let them go to the Misses This or 
That’s to learn reading and writing, 
and, to a certain weak extent, arith- 
metic ; and also to be taught how to 
do crochet and worsted-work ; perhaps 
even to play on the piano a little; 
and, when six or eight years of this 
régime are over, whose fault is it, his 
or his daughter’s, or the painstaking 
Misses This or That’s, who really did 
their best for her as far as they knew 
how, if the girl grows up into rather an 
empty-headed young person after all ? 

But it was quite another sort of 
school to which the little German girl 
under the big umbrella was trotting off 
through the rain ; her slate and books 
packed into the tidy little leather knap- 
sack that every German school-child, boy 
or girl, carries strapped across the shoul- 
ders. The difficulties of which we have 
been speaking did not exist for her 
parents, for in every considerable place 
in Germany there are almost sure to be 
not only good elementary schools for the 
children of the poorest, but also excel- 
lent schools of a higher grade, both for 
girls and boys, and one would fancy that 
there can be few better schools of this 
sort anywhere, than the “/éhern Téchter- 
Schule” at Baden-Baden. 

This school was first opened in the 
spring of 1869. When we visited it in 


_ the early part of the summer of 1872, it 


numbered about 200 scholars, who were 
drawn, we were told, from almost every 
class in the community. The majority 
of them appeared to be of about the 
same station in life as the little inn- 
keeper’s daughter of whom we have 
already spoken ; but there were also a 
certain number whose fathers were me- 
chanics or artizans—clever girls, some 
of these, who had earned a right to su- 
perior educational advantages, and had 
been recommended for free admission 
by their former teachers in the primary 
school—and_ besides these, the instruc- 
tion given at the Hoéhern Tochter- 
Schule is so good, that not a few of the 
higher families in Baden have begun to 
send their daughters there, and this 
seems to be an increasing practice. 
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The school-fees vary from 24 gulden 
(about £2) to 60 gulden (about £5) a 
year, according to the age of the scholar. 
It is no part of any teacher’s duty either 
to receive or to collect them ; they are 
paid quarterly to a board of manage- 
ment, and the teachers receive their 
salaries from the same board. The school 
is, just as much as any elementary 
school for the poor, a public school, undes 
the control of the municipality, taugnt 
by certificated teachers, in a building 
provided at the expense of the town, 
open to government inspection, and as- 
sisted by annual grants out of the public 
purse. An early report tells us that a 
large number of the citizens of Baden 
had been for several years occupied with 
the idea of founding a good school, with 
a suitably enlarged scheme of instruc- 
tion, for the education and training of 
their daughters, and had, indeed, got so 
far as to form a provisional committee, 
and call a meeting to take the subject 
into practical consideration, in the end 
of April, 1867, when “ the town-council 
resolved to take this important under- 
taking into its own hands, and to give 
the whole a more comprehensive form.” 
In a sitting of the town-council on the 
20th of July, 1867, the foundation of a 
High School for Girls (to be a town- 
corporation school) was resolved upon. 
The necessary funds were voted, Govern- 
ment approval asked for and obtained, 
and a sketch of the object, extent, and 
general organization, and, in particular, 
of the plan of instruction to be adopted 
in the proposed school, drawn out by 
order of the corporation, and laid before 
the “ Oberschulrath,” the chief educa- 
tional authority in the duchy, and by 
him, subject to a few unimportant modi- 
fications, approved ; and then nothing 
remained to be done but to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the erection of 
the school building, for which the cor- 
poration were fortunate enough to secure 
a very central and advantageous site. 

A building very unlike our English 
notions of a school-house is the result. 
When we first visited it we actually 
went past it by mistake, wondering if 
we had been directed into the right 
street, so little did the large many-storied 
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house, more like an hotel than anything 
else, with its wide, uncarpeted, stair- 
cases and passages, its arched entrance, 
and its many doors, answer to our ex- 
pectations. For German notions of 
school architecture differ from English 
ones, just as the German system of teach- 
ing differs from the English system. An 
English National School generally con- 
sists of one large room, big enough to 
contain the whole body of the scholars, 
and in which several classes, sometimes 
as many as six or seven, are taught at 
once, and, besides this, there are gener- 
ally, if possible, one or two small class- 
rooms. A German National School, 
whether primary or secondary, invariably 
consists of a certain number of spacious 
class-rooms, in which each class is taught 
separately ; nobody seems to care at all 
for having a large room in which the 
whole school could assemble at once. 
But then in Germany, one never sees 
children acting as monitors or pupil- 
teachers. The classes are very large ; 
forty or fifty in a secondary school, and 
seventy or eighty in a primary school, 
are quite common numbers, but whether 
the children be backward or advanced, 
whether they are reading the easiest 
reading-book, and learning to mind their 
stops by seeing their teacher beat 
time, once for a comma, two for a semi- 
colon, &c., in the first class in some pri- 
mary school; or taking notes of a lesson 
on the construction of the human frame 
and the laws of health, in the sixth 
class at the Hohern Tochter, their in- 
structor is always a grown-up person. 
Boys and girls, in training for the pro- 
fession of teaching, must teach, if 
allowed to teach at all, under the eye 
of a master or mistress ; therefore, in 
England, where the pupil-teacher system 
prevails, large schoolrooms are abso- 
lutely needful. But no doubt, under a 
grown-up teacher, the children can learn 
more quickly, and instruction can be 
imparted more energetically, and with 
less fatigue, in a separate room. 

At the “ Hthern Téchter” there are 
three masters and four mistresses, be- 
sides the director, Dr. Ekert, a drawing- 
master, and the clergy by whom the 
religious instruction is given. We could 


not, of course, ask what their salaries 
were, but we were sorry to learn from 
those who knew more of Germany than 
we did, that, as a rule, the salaries of 
German teachers are exceedingly small, 
though the quality of their teaching 
seems in general to be high, and the 
social status of the profession, taken as a 
whole, better than it is with us. Our 
glance was but a superficial one, but it 
seemed to show us more solidarity, if we 
may venture to use the word, in the pro- 
fession of teaching than exists amongst 
us. No class of teachers seemed to be 
set apart from any other class; all 
considered themselves as belonging to 
one great fraternity, engaged in the same 
important and honourable work. 

The school is divided into six classes, 
besides the two divisions of the Vor- 
schule, or preparatory class. The Vor- 
schule deals with quite young children, 
and some may be inclined to think that 
the instruction of children of this age 
is hardly the work of a secondary 
school. The general character, however, 
of the instruction seemed fully to justify 
the designation, especially as the very 
name of Vorschule indicates that this 
class is introductory to the regular work 
of the school. There is a very definite 
Lehr-plan, or programme of instruction, 
in which the work of each class is 
marked out, so that both pupils and 
teachers know exactly what they have 
to do, and work within fixed limits. 

First on the list comes “ Religious 
Instruction,” a subject which it does not 
yet appear to have entered into any- 
body’s head in Germany to ignore or 
suppress for the sake of peace, and thus 
to sacrifice the children to the conten- 
tions of their elders. Imagine the 
melancholy strife with which such a 
school as the Héhern Téchter would 
probably be strangled at its very birth 
in England. A school under the control 
of the municipality, and subsidised out 
of the rates! How could such a school 
be allowed to recognize any definite 
religious teaching? some would ask. 
There are others who would even go 
farther, and say, How recognize any 
religious teaching at all? How is it 
possible to say a single word on the sub- 
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ject without offending the much-to-be- 
respected prejudices of some tax-payer ? 
Surely the safest plan will be to omit it 
altogether, and do our best to forget that 
education without religion is like the 
play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 
But the Germans put religious teach- 
ing, as we have said, first on the school 
programme, and they teach it in their 
usual methodical way, employing the 
parochial clergy, who come to the 
school at certain appointed hours to 
give their lessons, the Roman Catholic 
priest to give instruction to the young 
Romanists, the ‘‘ Evangelical” pastor to 
teach the young Protestants. If any 
parent were to object to religious in- 
struction altogether, his daughter would 
be exempt from receiving it. “ But this 
never happens,” said our informant. 
This plan of confining the work of 
religious instruction to the clergy—not, 
we believe, universally adopted in Ger- 
many—is objected to by those among us 
who consider it of importance that the 
ordinary teachers should have an interest 
in this most important part of education, 
and that the most valued classof teachers, 
such as do their work in the spirit of 
Arnold of Rugby, would be lost to the 
profession if they were to be allowed no 
share in the religious training of their 
scholars. It is foreign to our purpose 
to enter into any discussion upon the 
respective advantages of one plan or 
another. Nor had we the opportunity 
of judging whether placing the religious 
teaching exclusively in the hands of 
the clergy works well or not. What 
struck us as really important, was the 
fact that the religious instruction did 
take the lead on the Zehr-plan of this 
“town-corporation school,” that it em- 
braced lessons on scripture, catechisms, 
and church history, and was given with 
method and regularity by teachers who 
received salaries for their services from 
a municipal board of management. 
The times at which the religious 
lessons are given are arranged by the 
director, on whom the responsibility of 
drawing up the Lehr-plan rests. School- 
time seldom occupies more than five 
hours a-day, and of these the after- 
noon hours are devoted to needlework 


and knitting, singing (at sight), drawing 
and drilling. For this last a capital 
gymnasium is provided, fitted up with 
poles, ropes, and ladders, proper for such 
mild gymnastic exercises as are suited to 
little girls. We were much amused in 
witnessing the manceuvres of a squadron 
of young maidens between nine and 
eleven years of age. They all looked 
so bright and merry that it was pretty 
evident that the lesson in drilling was a 
popular one ; whilst from the enthusi- 
asm with which forefingers were up- 
lifted, at the first hint from the master, 
for permission to show us what they 
could do with the aforesaid poles and 
ladders, it was equally clear which was 
the favourite part of it. Many people, 
besides Dickens, must often have been 
struck with the odd effect of the out- 
stretched arm with which English boys 
and girls “hail” their teachers when 
they wish to denote that they are ready 
with an answer; we can assure them 
it is still odder to see their young Ger- 
man contemporaries putting up their 
forefingers, and, as it were, making a 
point at their instructor. We do not 
think anyone could stand it for the first 
time without wanting to laugh, but 
habit soon wears off the ludicrous edge 
of anything so completely, that the only 
thing that strikes one as odd is that 
strangers should think that funny which 
they see with unmoved gravity every 
day. With the exception of a little at- 
tempt at French or English conversa- 
tion, as an accompaniment to the sewing 
and knitting, and something in the way 
of preparation for the next day, which 
has to be done at home, all real study, 
all actual head-work, is reserved for the 
morning. The habits of the Germans are, 
as arule, earlier than ours, and the morn- 
ing’s work at school sometimes begins as 
early as seven or eight o’clock. As it 
does not last longer than three, or at 
most three-and-a-half hours, the result is 
either a longer interval for rest in the 
middle of the day, or else an earlier hour 
for closing in the afternoon, and, conse- 
quently, longer leisure in the evening. 
The educational course comprises, be- 
sides the lessons already mentioned, 
lessons in French and English, German 
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language and literature, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, history, and a little elementary 
instruction in natural history and phy- 
sical science. And here will perhaps 
be the place to say a few words on the 
special attention which seemed to be 
paid to geography in all German public 
schools, whether elementary or second- 
ary. We could not help noticing the 
excellence of the large maps with which 
every class-room in the Hohern Téchter 
was provided; and even in the poorest 
schools the maps were always good, 
generally very superior to anything that 
is to be seen in England, even in school- 
rooms of far higher pretensions. 

There is a peculiarity in the German 
method of teaching this subject. In- 
stead of beginning with the map of the 
World, or even with that of Europe, the 
child begins with the map of Home. 
At the Hohern Tichter “ Heimath- 
kunde” is the title of the geographical 
programme in the Lehr-plan of the 
first class; and the lessons begin with 
“‘ Baden-Baden and its environs.” We 
have heard the question “ What large 
town lies to the north of this place?” 
met with discomfited silence in an Eng- 
lish school, where, nevertheless, maps 
hung on the walls, and the children 
were “‘taught geography.” But the 
geography of his native place is the very 
first thing a German school-child learns ; 
then he goes on to that of the duchy or 
province in which his home lies; the 
geography of Germany follows, and then 
that of Europe and the World. The 
little girls of the Héhern Tiéchter were 
learning geography in just the same 
way, except that the higher classes learn 
a little of physical geography, and other 
cognate subjects, which would be be- 
yond the limits of a primary school ; 
and in the earlier stages the geography 
of their country was connected with its 
history, and both taught at once. 

We were unlucky in never being pre- 
sent at a geography lesson, though we 
have been at one at an elementary 
school, and were much struck with the 
success of the system in drawing out the 
intelligence of the children; but our 
time was limited and we were obliged to 
take our chance of whatever might be 


going on. Finding that we could not 
arrange to come in for geography, we 
asked if we might be allowed to hear an 
English ora French lesson. Permission 
was most readily given, but with an 
expression of regret that we could only 
see the lesson of one of the junior classes, 
as it happened that all the more advanced 
classes were differently engaged. We 
were shown intothe large, airy, third-class 
room, and introduced to a bright-faced, 
energetic-looking young lady, who spoke 
English quite as correctly, and nearly as 
fluently as we did, and before whom 
were ranged forty or fifty little German 
maidens between nine and eleven years 
of age, the same whom we had seen be- 
fore in the gymnasium. Now they were 
seated in rows, at desks arranged in an 
oblong block, with plenty of space left 
for passing round and up the middle, 
and taking up perhaps two-thirds of the 
room. In one corner stood the tall, 
white stove, and near the teacher there 
was a table, a chair or two, and a large 
black board. Behind, on an easel, there 
hung a large map of the Duchy of Baden. 
It is curious how alike they all look, 
and how much of asize. The fact is, 
they are all so very nearly of the same 
age, for the rule in German schools seems 
to be to classify according to age, and 
we were told that, though of course the 
director uses his discretion; and thereisno 
rigid rule to keep back a forward pupil, 
or push on a backward one, yet it is 
only rarely that these exceptions have 
to be made ; as a rule the classification 
by age provides all that is required. 
Friulein is sorry we should have 
come to the third class. If it had only 
been the fifth or sixth class this morning, 
there the pupils read English quite 
nicely, and write it too; but these are 
quite beginners. Nothing more is at- 
tempted than to give them a small vo- 
cabulary of English words, and accustom 
them a little to the pronunciation, 
so as to prepare them for the next 
class when they are passed on into it. 
However, in spite of this modest ac- 
count, the little beginners do not do 
badly at all. They can read the easy 
lessons at the beginning of the reading 
bock, and what they can read they can 
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render into German. It is monotonous, 
certainly, to hear them going through 
the little list of words, but even the stu- 
pidest child can hardly fail to acquire what 
is repeated so often, and we are interested 
in watching the patience with which 
the teacher corrects errors in pronunci- 
ation. “ Square.” That was a difficult 
word! But no little girl who called it 
squar (as they all had a strong inceli- 
nation to do) was allowed to proceed 
without being brought by constant 
repetition to a sense of the power of 
that final e,—and so with the rest. 
“Thorough” may be said to be the 
motto of German teaching, and it is so 
patiently carried out in grounding be- 
ginners, each step being made monoto- 
nously sure before the next is permitted, 
that the evident progress of pupils who 
had only been allowed to advance at a 
snail’s pace, seemed almost inexplicable. 

“Do you not find it difficult to teach 
so many at once ?” we asked. 

“Oh, no,” she answered ; “ I like it. 
I am very fond of teaching ; and I find 
it more interesting to teach a large class 
than asmall one. But it does not tire me, 
for [love my work. Only I should like 
you to see my more advanced pupils.” 

We were sorry, too, that we had not 
the opportunity of doing this ; we had 
only one glimpse of the work of the 
highest class of all,a much smaller one, 
consisting of not more than a dozen or 
fifteen girls, who were receiving a lesson 
in German literature from Dr. Ekert 
himself ; but even if we had been able 
to see much more, we feel that we ought 
not to lengthen this paper by indulging 
in any further descriptions; we have 
done enough to give an idea of a kind 
of school which is far from exceptional 
in Germany, and which, as it appeared 
to us, admirably supplies what may be 
called the “ missing link” in the chain 
of popular instruction in England. We 
have good schools, public and private, 
for those whose parents can afford to pay 
large sums for the education of their 
children, and we have also good elemen- 
taryschools for the poor; we have besides 
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a few good middle-class schools and com- 
mercial schools for boys; but between 
even these and the elementary schools 
there exists an unfilled gap, represented 
by the wants of an extremely numerous 
class of the population, the class, 
namely, which can afford to pay, and 
will pay very gladly, from 10s. to 25s, 
a quarter for the education of their 
children, and can also generally afford 
to keep them at school till they are six- 
teen years of age, but for whom there is 
at present no public educational pro- 
vision, and who are therefore obliged in 
the majority of cases, to put up with 
inferior schools taught by teachers whose 
competency is a mere matter of chance. 

Secondary education is better taken 
care of abroad. The Héhern Tichter 
only resembles other similar institutions 
in Germany in being assisted out of 
public funds, raised both by general and 
local taxation. Such schools, though not 
restricted to the children of any par- 
ticular class, mainly benefit the trading 
class, and more especially its poorer 
members. In England, all our state aid 
to education is supposed to be given for 
elementary education, and the trading 
class, out of whose pockets the edu- 
cation rate must mainly come, derive 
no benefit from it at all. In fine, no 
one can have noticed the class of chil- 
dren who attend state-aided schools in 
England, without feeling that both above 
and below them there are important 
classes which our national system does 
not attempt to reach. It is in respect 
to the education of the girls that the 
deficiency seems most glaring, because 
such endowments as private benevolence 
may have provided to supply this kind 
of teaching, are, for the most part, appro- 
priated to their brothers. 

Let us hope that the day may not be 
far off when this want shall be supplied, 
and our English Lisas shall enjoy as good 
educational opportunities as those now 
within the reach of their German con- 
temporaries, at the Hiéhern Tichter- 
Schule at Baden-Baden. 


M. E Sanrorp, 


LAID AT REST. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, April 18th, 1874. 


Laip among Kings! To be a King is duly 
To do great things that else are left undone! 

His life was one such deed: then reigned he truly ? 
Yes, for he knit the hearts of men in one. 


- Laid among poets! was he then a poet? 
Had he the vision and the gift divine? 

Yea, one. of those who see the unseen, and show it,— 
Those who behold Truth’s far-off fountains shine. 


Laid among heroes! All unquestioned wearing 
The titlk—Won by all that wins the name. 

Laid among heroes; for his ensign bearing 
The lion’s tooth-marks on his wasted frame. 


The lion’s tooth-mark ; this was but the token 

He passed through dangers of which death was least: 
Sickness, and pain, and loneliness unbroken, 

Terrors of savage man and savage beast. 


Seeking the secret of the ancient river, 

Of which the flaming desert keeps the key, 
He strove men’s souls from error to deliver, 

To break their every chain and set them free. 


Dying he journeyed; dead, strange people carried 
Him they had loved a thousand miles, that we 
Might lay him here—long hath his funeral tarried, 
Through all the seasons round, by land and sea. 


Journeying he died; his very dust has travelled 
Farther than erst the foot of men had trod. 
But now he rests, his secret all unravelled, 
His journey ended, and his home with God, 


Isa Craic Knox, 





